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AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 


Vol. 43 Boston, September, 1910 
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ONE OF THE BOSTON SUMMER WATERING STATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A, 
79,667 HORSES WERE WATERED BY OUR SOCIETY IN JULY 
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IF I WERE A VOICE 

If I were a voice—a persuasive voice— 

That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 
I'd fly, I’d fly, o’er the land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale or singing a song 
In praise of the right—in blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice—a consoling voice— 
I'd fly on the wings of the air; 

The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek, 

And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 

I’d fly, I’d fly, o’er the crowded town, 

And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 

Into the hearts of suffering men, 

And teach them to rejoice again. 


If I were a voice—a convincing voice— 
I’d travel with the wind; 
And whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy or scorn, 
“Or hatred of their kind, 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the thunder crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash, 
And, all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I’d teach them Christian brotherhood. 


If I were a voice—a pervading voice— 
I’d seek the kings of earth; 

I’d find them alone on their beds at night, 

And whisper words that should guide them right, 
Lessons of priceless worth. 

I’d fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 

And tell them things they never heard, 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat, 

Unknown to the statesmen at their feet. 


If I were a voice—an immortal voice— 
I'd speak in the people’s ear; 
And whenever they shouted ‘‘Liberty”’ 
Without deserving to be free, 
I'd make their mission clear. 
I'd fly, I'd fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong on my world-wide way, 
And making all the earth rejoice— 
If I were a voice—an immortal voice. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


HUMANE EDUCATION NEEDED 


Australian Writer Tells of Neglect of Heart 
Culture in School System 
Dear Sir: 

I have seen mentioned, in certain books I 
have lately been reading, ‘“‘The American 
Humane Education Society,’’ and I should be 
so much obliged if you would send me some 
particulars as to the workings of the Society, 
and its Bands of Mercy. 

Unfortunately in our state schools the moral 
and character training of children is somewhat 
neglected for other branches of education, and 
I think it is a lamentable thing for any nation 
to neglect the spiritual and moral teaching of 
the children. They should be taught to be 
upright, honest, truthful, unselfish,and kind 
to people and to animals. Those qualities 
added to a practical and useful education 
would make a nation of people any country 
would be proud to possess. But instead, in 
many countries at the present time, the edu- 
cation tends rather to create selfishness, greed, 
which leads to dishonesty, and class hatred 
and also a contempt for good honest work. 
To love God first, and the observance of His 
laws, and to love his neighbor as himself, is 
more often than not quite neglected and for- 
gotten. 

We are now, after nearly forty years of the 
resent education system, reaping the un- 
appy results, and the newspapers daily re- 

cord crimes of all sorts, and murders and 
suicides are more common than ever. Even 
the highest education, without religious and 
moral teaching, cannot give any lasting benefit 
to any nation. Iam, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


MRS. A. C. ROBERTS, 
Sydney, Australia. 


For Our Dumb Animals by FANNY H. RUNNELLS POOLE 


ABOUT WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE 


WHERE are few school children 
but have read Longfellow’s 
poem about the legend always 
connected with the name of 
Vogelweid. In it the birds 
are said to repeat his name, 
and one can easily fancy a 
bobolink singing it. 


Vogelweid the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wiirtzburg’s minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 


Saying, ‘‘From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long. 


” 


Turn to your household Longfellow and 
refresh your memory with the remaining 
verses. 

Walther von der Vogelweide (as his country- 
men spell the name) was the first and greatest 
of the medizval German song-writers, In his 
own words, ‘‘Full forty years have I sung of 
love, and even more.’’ He was of gentle 
birth, and his associates called him Meister 
Herr Walther, ‘‘Herr’’ being the title of the 
knightly middle-class. Fogilweida means 
aviarium in old High German, that is, an 
enclosed space where birds are contined. 

An old manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury informs us that there was an estate called 
Vogelweide in the Tyrol and here Walther is 
supposed to have been born about the year 
1170. He left his paternal home to seek his 
fortune in Vienna, where in 1198 we catch our 
first view of him. Most chroniclers think all 
his spontaneous lyrics date from his first 
Vienna life. The death of the emperor Henry 
VI., on Sept. 28, 1197, roused in the poet a 
spirit of patriotism which has clung to his 
name ever since. There is a frank simplicity, 
an unfeigned childheartedness about the 
character of Herr Walther that endears him 
to presumedly all who read of him. He who 
loved birds and all joyous living things was 
sensitive to all lovelinesses of spring and sum- 
mer. He had a peculiar insight into the heart 
of childhood. If this quatrain he wrote might 
be learned and remembered by all children, 
this world might be a vastly different place :— 


“Children, this is reason, 
Close your lips in season, 
Push the bolt across the door, 
Speak those angry words no more.” 


Herr Walther has also a good lesson to the 
youth of Vienna in 1217, which he often re- 
peated in verse and lyric outburst, part of the 
advice being :— 


“And wilt thou gild the round of life, 
Of women speak thou well?” 


In this year he wrote a farewell to Leopold 
who was then starting with his Austrian 
soldiers for Palestine on the fifth Crusade, 
and two years after he was again in Vienna 
to welcome his returning prince. 

In 1220 our singer gained the friendship 
of Englebert, the stirring Prince Archbishop 
of Cologne, under whose protection he flour- 
ished until 1225, when this gifted prelate was 
slain by his wicked nephew. After this event 
the religious tendency of Herr Walther’s 
nature deepens. We are not surprised to 
meet him next at the court of Ludwig, land- 
grave of Thuringia. In 1226 a wave of pietism 
swept throughout Europe. The life-long devo- 
tion of Saint Francis of Assisi was crowned by 
his mystical death; and Saint Louis, an even 
sweeter because more human saint, appeared 
in France. 


At the court of Eisenach in 1226 Herr 
Walther often met the dreamy, austere girl, 
the ruler of her husband, the Landgrave 
Ludwig, whom we know best as Saint Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. Under her influence the 
poet, in 1227, addressed a burning word of 
exhortation to Ludwig that he start on a new 
Crusade to win back Palestine. In all Wal- 
ther’s latest poetry, it is recorded, we may 
trace the inspiring influence of Saint Elizabeth. 

Ludwig obeyed the fervent summons, 
setting forth under the banner of the Emperor 
Friedrich, in the autumn of 1227. Two beau- 
tiful Crusade songs of this time survive, 
fragments only of which have been done 
into English. Walther’s star seemed to 
follow the departure of the Crusade. Sad 
and weary he turned to his Tyrolese home 
after forty years of absence. It was here 
he composed his last and it is claimed his 
finest poem, his Elegy. 

This fragment translated by Mr. Frank 
Nicholson in his ‘Old German Love Songs” 
gives us the pathetic yearning of the old poet 
returning home to find the old haunts changed 
and desolate. 


“Ah me, the youths and maidens, what sorry lives 

are theirs! 

They, whose high hearts aforetime were 
vexed with cares, 

Can now do naught but sorrow, ah, wherefore is it 
so? 

I can find no man happy, wheresoe’er I go. 

Sorrow hath wholly banished laughter, and dance 

and song; 

Never did Christian man see such a woeful throng. 

Now mark ye how our ladies are fain to dress their 
hair! 

Mark ye the clownish raiment our gallant knights 


must wear! 


little 


The present writer pleads guilty to these 
italics, and cannot but wonder what dear old 
Walther would say to our present styles of 
hairdressing. We have hardly emerged from 
the steam-roller into the era of the apple-pie 
of generous dimensions, sometimes encircling 
the stiff little puffs which might be pieces of 
apple, as our pie often lacks an upper crust! 

Alas! wholesome ridicule will not change 
the tactics of our arbiters of fashion! We can 
only sigh for a Jeremiah or a Vogelweide to 
weep the woes of our ‘“‘waterfalls!’’ 

It may be noted that when the infirmities 
of age drew over our poet, a great dread of 
winter entered his heart and mind. Mr. 
Nicholson truthfully translates the discontent 
of the lonely singer, as ever childlike, winning 
and plain-spoken. This is a fragment from 
‘Winter and Loneliness.” 


I’d sooner eat crabs raw, I trow, 

Than pass my days much longer so. 

O Summer, mirth on us bestow! 

You deck the country high and low; 

I'd play then with the flowers that blow. 
Up to the sun my heart I'd throw, 
Which now is pent in winter woe. 


A sloven, I’ve grown, as Esau grew; 

My rough hair’s tangled through and through 
O sweet Summer, where are you? 

Planted fields I fain would view. 

Rather than live as now I do, 

Cramped and confined, I tell you true, 

I’d turn me monk at Toberlu! 


Ah, but our good Herr Meister could write 
to please the lady of his love, when the sun of 
love and romance shone high. And here isa 
ballad to prove the same, whose translator 
I do not know. 


The Joy of May 


Gentle May, thou showerest fairly 
Gifts afar and near! 

Clothest all the woods so rarely 
And the meadows here. 
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O’er the heath new colors glow; 
Flowers and clover on the plain, 
Merry rivals, strive amain 

Which can faster grow. 


Lady, part me from my sadness, 
Love me while ’tis May! 

Mine is but a borrowed gladness 
If thou frown alway, 

Look around and smile anew! 
All the world is glad and free; 
Let a little joy from thee 

Fall to my lot, too! 


Herr Meister Walther has written several 
patriotic hymns, one in praise of Germany and 
German beauty which ought to endear his 
memory to every German. One verse has 
often been quoted as wonderfully anticipating 
the famous national song, Was ist das Deutsche 
Vaterland? by Ernst Moritz Arndt:— 


From Elbe river to the Rhine, 
And back again all round to Hungary, 
’Tis the best, this land of mine: 
The best of all the world, it seems to me. 
If I can judge what’s fair, 
In body or in face, 
So help me heaven, no ladies have such grace 
As German women bear. 


Tradition throws light upon the fact that 
our poet retired to an estate near Wiirzburg, 
in Franconia, which Friedrich had given him, 
and that he peacefully passed away in 1235, 
having survived all the friends of his youth. 
He was buried under a linden in a grass-plot 
surrounded by the cloisters of Wiirzburg Min- 
ster, open to the sky, and a leafy haunt of 
birds. 

Out of the great love he had for his ‘‘winged 
rivals’’ there arose this charming legend which 
Longfellow has made so popular. Many poets 
sung the praise of dear old Meister Walther 
when he was dead. For sheer sweetness with 
simplicity the palm is ever awarded to Hugo 
von Trimberg in his couplet :— 

Hér Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Swer des vergaez’, der taet ’mir leide. 
(‘‘Who thee forgets, does me a wrong!’’) 


Roxbury, Mass. 


WHAT THE M. S. P. C. A. IS DOING 


President Rowley and the Humane Work as Seen by the Boston ‘Transcript’ 


Under the caption ‘‘Dr. Rowley and the 
S. P. C. A.” the Boston Transcript published 
a two-column article on August 6, giving a 
comprehensive survey of the activity of our 
Society since President Rowley took office. 
Some of the problems discussed are of such 
aw interest that we give a few extracts 

ere: 

The summer’s task of the Society has been 
a general reorganization. The city needs to 
be reminded that the firSt word of the name 
is ‘‘Massachusetts.”” There were agents, to be 
sure, in all parts of the state. Some were 
active; some were inert from social or neigh- 
borly causes; some were dead. The Society 
has now gone out after special agents, picked 
men in every part of the state. The effort is 
to get constables, sheriffs and police officers 
wherever possible to unite the agent’s author- 
ity with that of the constabulary. The ad- 
vantage of this is more than casual. It is to 
place this surveillance in the hands of men 
whose experience has taught them to be firm 
and self-contained. Whether the agents are 
constables, grocers, blacksmiths,or professional 
men, the Society has undertaken to pay them 
for every service rendered the equivalent of 
their earning capacity in their own occupation 
for the time given. In Boston the force of 
agents has been increased from five to nine. 
On Sundays, these men are conducting an in- 
spection of stables—the only day the horses 
can be found at home. An agent in the south- 
eastern part of the state has been given an 
automobile. The man has a large territory 
to cover, and the motor is an economy. 

The motor is also an expression of the new 
policy. ‘I believe,’ runs Dr. Rowley’s 
official credo, ‘‘that the Society ought to 
spend the money left it by bequest for the 
purpose the donors had in mind when they 
gave it. On the part of such institutions as 
this—and particularly old institutions—I have 
noticed a conservative tendency—a dispo- 
sition to hoard, and have a large ‘reserve fund.’ 


RED-EYED VIREO 

This is our best-known Vireo, so 
named because of the red iris of its 
eye, a mark, however, which may 
be seen only at a short distance. 
This bird is a denizen of the shade 
trees and orchard as well as the 
woodlands, and from its leafy bower 
its song is heard almost incessantly 
during the summer, even at midday. 

The Red-eyed Vireo is a gentle, 
fearless, lovable little fellow, who 
shows no signs of suspicion or anger 
when you approach, but moves 

uietly about with more of inquiry 
than alarm in its manner. Its song 
has been described by Wilson Flagg 
as follows: ‘‘His style of preaching 
is not declamation. We might sup- 
pose him to be repeating moderately, 
with a pause between each sentence, 
‘You see it—you know it—do you 
hear me?—do you believe it?’ All 
these strains are delivered with a 
rising inflection at the close and 
with a pause, as if waiting for an 
answer.” The peculiar style of his 
song has led to his being called the 
Preacher Bird. 

Both sexes have the same plumage 
—the crown dull gray with black 
stripes on either side, and a distinct 
white line over the eye. The upper 
parts are light olive-green, the under 
parts pure white. They arrive in the 
vicinity of New York the first of May, 
nest as far north as Labrador, and 
winter in the tropics. 

ALBERT FIELD GILMORE, in 

“Birds Through the Year.” 


Red-eyed Vireo near young; pose of surprise (p. 204). 


From “The Sport of Bird Study,” by Herbert K. Job. 


Outing Publishing Co., New York 


My opinion is that this money ought to be 
spent where it will do the most good. This 
does not mean that we are to be spendthrifts, 
or reckless. It means that people who give 
the Society money may be sure that the money 
will be spent as they intended it to be.” 


Hot Weather Activities 


In July the S. P. C. A. watered seventy-five 
thousand horses from fourteen watering 
stations variously placed in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. A man with five or six pails and hy- 
drant connections can do the work of a station. 
“The stock yard situation,’”’ Dr. Rowley adds, 
“is in hand as it has not been for years. The 
‘bob’ veal business, disregarding its usual 
slackening in June, has been practically broken 
up. There will probably be some attempt to 
reopen the issue in the autumn or winter but 
the men who traffic in young calves know that 
we are after them night and day, and they will 
be cautious. The United States Department 
of Agriculfure we have now for an ally, and 
the New York department has also agreed to 
coéperate. A strict watch next winter is 
about all that is required to put an end to that 
business. The United States district attor- 
ney, meanwhile, has the earlier cases for 
prosecution. Still, ‘bob’ veal is only an item 
on the program of the stock yards, and the 
stock yards link arms with public health quite 
as much as with the humane treatment of 
animals. It is a place which will bear watch- 
ing. It is to be watched.” 


The Watch on the Railways 

The railways, as well as the stock yards, 
will bear watching. If hurried and preoccu- 
pied operatives realize that the societies are 
looking on, the laws governing the shipment 
of cattle stand a larger chance of being com- 
plied with. Two agents, at least, should 
watch every cattle train that comes into 
Boston; it is a measure as much to safeguard 
public health as the humane treatment of 
cattle. 

Prosecution is always encountering the 
poor man’s excuse. Many a justly indignant 
agent has had to listen to a hard-luck story 
that has raised the issue of humanity to beasts 
vs. humanity to men. 

The administration of a humane society 
calls for an extraordinary combination -of 
qualities: fanaticism and good sense; zeal 
and cool judgment; wrath and diplomacy. 
The personal equation is half the task in 
nearly every case: whom to persuade; whom, 
occasion demanding, to threaten; now and 
then a bit of judicious bullying goes. For the 
vexed question remains: What is cruelty to 
animals? And many a zealous friend of beasts 
has been caught up short in his indignation 
by a counter prosecution. Humanity, like 
charity, remains undefined, and he whom we 
accuse of cruelty can frequently retort on us 
with a just ‘“‘you’re another!” 


A CANARY’S LIFE IN A LONDON SLUM 
A Prose Poem 

To and fro, wires to perch and back, 
For six long years a weary prison-house, 
Pining for Sun and Air and Love. Yet ever 
Bravely seeming to be gay, with piteous 
Chirp at careless eyes that looked through bars. 
At night, a ball of feathers swaying slightly 
To and fro till dawn, but to repeat through 
Long hours the same, one weary hop. Years passed 
Spring—Summer—Autumn—Winter. Till 
One grey dawn upon the dirty sand she lay, 
Claw-clenched, and stiff and still. The seed box 
Empty—the cracked saucer dry. For five days 
Weakening—Neglected and forgotten—Then sank 
Lower and lower on her one perch. Still lower 
Crouched—till at last the little heart stopped 
Beating, and she fell. And passed from cruel man 
To God’s great rest. 


E. BARTON, in Animals’ Guardian. 
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By DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY in Boston Sunday Globe 


SO LONG AS LIFE SHALL LAST 


It is years ago that I saw it, but I can still 
remember that it was near the top of the left 
hand column on a certain right hand page of 
some magazine that my eyes first fell upon the 
words: ‘‘The more I see of people, the fonder 
I am of dogs.’”’ Whether it was quoted, or 
whether the writer was giving utterance to a 
saying of his own, I have now no idea. It did 
not mean necessarily that the man who said 
it originally was no lover of his kind. It does 
not mean that the man who still quotes it as 
an expression of his own thought is indifferent 
to the relations that bind him to his fellows. 
But he who has known the love and com- 
panionship of a dog, and found in that loyal 
friend something that has never failed him, 
disappointed him, or deceived him, wishes 
that he could say as much of many of the men 
and women he hasmet. That genial humorist 
who has just left us once said: “If you pick 
up a starving dog and make him prosperous 
he will not bite you. This is the principal 
difference between a man and a dog.” The 
saying reminds you of a remark made in one 
of his speeches by Sir Robert Peel with refer- 
ence to another who had bitterly opposed him: 
“TI am at a loss, Sir, to conceive what can be 
the cause of the strong hostility to me which 
the honorable gentleman exhibits, I have 
never conferred on him an obligation.” 

To have one friend who meets all your 
moods with the same unchanging affection, 
who makes no sign of complaint no matter 
whether you meet him with glad or heavy 
heart, who looks up out of confident eyes 
that seem to say, ‘I am here, ready to go with 
you if you want to go; ready to stay with 
you if you want to stay; talk to me, or sit 
in silence, only count upon me always,’’—to 
have one such friend, even though he does 
not speak your language, or ever call you by 
name, is to enter into a relationship with far 
more influence upon your life than a stranger 
to such an experience might ever guess. 
Perhaps we must call him a brute, this 
animal with four legs instead of two, but to 
know him, to trust and love him, is to grow 
more human rather than less. It is often to 
learn from him lessons of patience, of forgive- 
ness, of gratitude. They are not few who 
after some moment of forgetfulness, or of ill- 
temper of which that unresenting companion 
has made them ashamed, have taken the 
patient face in their hands and said: ‘‘Dear 
old friend, Forgive me! I hurt you; I am 
sorry. If only I could blot out injury and 
hide away in oblivion ingratitude with your 
splendid magnanimity! At least I should 
call it that if I found it in a human friend.”’ 

There are multitudes of people who have 
no more capacity for appreciating a dog than 
others have for feeling the beauty of a noble 
piece of music or perceiving the glory of a 
great painting. Both are to be pitied. Each 
goes through life missing something that has 
in it, if he only knew it, much which could 
refine and enrich his soul. Men who know 
dogs, and have loved them, sharing with 
them many a sorrow and many a joy, are 
perfectly honest when they say that there are 
times when it would cost them far more to 
lose the companionship of their dog than that 
of a whole host of some of the people with 
whom they have often had to associate. 

How long the dog has been man’s trusted 
friend we have no means of knowing. Travel 
back as far as we will through the literature 
of the race, we find him always manifesting 
those same traits that win for him today his 
place in our hearts and in our homes. It is 
a far-off time of which Homer sings in the 
Odyssey, but how many of us feel the pathos 
of the picture he draws for us when, after the 
many years of great Ulysses’ wanderings he 
returns at last a stranger, in the guise of a 
vagabond, unrecognized by those who once 
had known him best. The story runs: 


A dog was lying near, 
And lifted up his head and pricked his ears. 
‘Twas Argus, which the much enduring man 
Ulysses long before had reared, but left 
Untried, when for the hallowed town of Troy 
He sailed. And he saw 
Ulysses drawing near, he wagged his tail 
And dropped his ears, but found that he could come 
No nearer to his master. Seeing this 
Ulysses wiped away a tear unmarked 
By the good swineherd. 


Neglect and age had done their work upon 
this loyal friend. He wastoo old and weak 
even to crawl to his master’s feet, but he had 
not forgotten, and when Ulysses 


Passed through to where the illustrious suitors sat 
. . over Argus the black night of death 

Came suddenly as soon as he had seen 

Ulysses, absent now for twenty years. 


Shall we outgrow him, this age-long friend ? 
Shall we become so highly civilized at last 
as no longer to need his companionship, to 
prize his affection, to appreciate his devotion, 
to learn from him some deeper meaning in 
that word, fidelity? It may be. But gen- 
erations will come and generations will go, 
how many of them no man can tell, before 
the race to which we belong will turn from its 
doors and shut away from its friendships 
this unfailing friend who has been willing 
down all the centuries to follow his human 
master through want and shame and sin 
even to the grave. 


FIRE HORSE OBEYS ’PHONE ORDER 


A curious and remarkable story of horse 
‘“‘sense’’ was recently published in Popular 
Mechanics about a horse of the South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, fire department. Samuel 
W. McGowan, the regular driver of the truck, 
was at his home for a week of vacation, and 
when the one fire alarm of that week was 
sounded, the horse refused to get into harness. 
McGowan was called up when it was found 
that nothing could be done, and the animal 
was led to the ’phone. 

“Jack, what’s the matter with you? Get 
out of there quick!’’ came the driver's familiar 
voice over the ’phone. 

The horse had missed his regular driver’s com- 
manding voice, and a moment after the ’phone 
order was heard he jumped into his place. 


“MY DOG AND ME” 
When Fate’s unkind, and every hope seems vain, 
Or griefs oppress; 
When coldly turning friendships fill my heart 
With heaviness:— 
When, for a few bright hours, from life’s dark cares 
I would be free, 
Some lovely, lonely country walk delights 
My dog and me! 


To make me smile and notice him, he’ll strive 
By all he can: 

Where should I find more tender sympathy 
In any man? 

He’ll whine, and gaze into my face as if 
Those cares he knew:— 

You’d wonder such an ugly sort of dog 
Could be so true! 


He knows if friends or strangers knock, or tramp 
Across the yard; 
He’s getting old—but he’s a famous chap 
The place to guard; 
To growl, and hear the echo of his voice, 
He’s mighty proud:— 
You'd wonder such a tiny sort of dog 
Could bark so loud. 


But, soon as little Wilfred strokes his head, 
He’s quiet at once; 

He’ll ‘‘die,”’ and ‘‘beg,”’ or in the corner stand 
To play the dunce; 

And if that paper fool’s-cap hides his eyes, 
He doesn’t mind:— 

You’d wonder such a savage sort of dog 
Could be so kind. 


Ah me! from this small, dumb, obedient brute, 
One lesson’s plain; 

He gives me all he has—his changeless love, 
My own to gain! 

His tongue can’t tell a lie, nor can his heart 
Deceitful be:— 

That’s why our friendship close and closer binds 
My dog and me! 

J. REDDIE MALLET, 


BULLDOG ACTS AS NURSE 

A family in Philadelphia has found it 
possible to dispense with the services of a 
nurse for their young child. To take her 
place they have a bull-terrier which is a most 
remarkable animal. They have trained it to 
look after their young son, and the dog takes 
the little fellow out daily for an airing in a 
go-cart, and while in its care the family never 
worry for they know the boy is perfectly safe. 
The dog has other accomplishments, and goes 
on various errands, saving his mistress many 
footsteps. 


By Special Permission of The Rotograph Company, New York 


VACATION DAYS ARE OVER 
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IN MEMORY OF GELERT 
June 23rd, 1910 


Only a dog! but in that simple word 
What a great world of meaning lies enshrined. 
Only a dog! Nay, rather say a friend, 
A dear dumb friend, more steadfast than man- 
kind. 


Full many a year along life’s highway wide, 
Our feet have journeyed past the land of youth; 
Still this old comrade trotted at our side, 
Playmate, companion, with brown eyes of truth 


Looking in ours, to mutely seek our will, 
Ready to frolic if our mood were gay, 
Ready to grieve if we were sad, until 
His sympathy oft drove our tears away. 


First full of youth, he bounded on life’s road, 
Then, soberer grown, he bravely swung along; 
Where’er we rested, there, too, he abode, 
Nor wandered from the home he loved so long. 


Till old and feeble, still he limped as yore 
After his dear ones, faithful to the end, 

Till healing death took pity: and awhile 
There rests in earth the body of our friend. 


Only awhile, for sure as yonder sun 
Is sparkling radiant on the purple sea, 
So sure am I that far above sits One, 
Who will not part true friends eternally. 


No Love shall waste, be it of man or beast, 
Love is of God Himself and cannot die, 
And all who love, the greatest and the least, 
Become a part of Him—and live for aye. 


And I believe. that when shall come the Call, 
For each to pass into that Land so fair, 
Our dog shall wait for us in Heaven’s high Hall, 
Our new-found Home in Paradise to share. 
E. T. W., in The Animals’ Friend. 


THE “EXECUTIVE” DOG 


The authorities in hundreds of cities and 
towns in Germany employ specially trained 
dogs for detective work, and it is reported 
that wherever they have been used crime has 
decreased all the way from one-fourth to one- 
half. Criminals, especially burglars and high- 
waymen, are more afraid of one such dog than 
of a whole squad of police. And well they 
might be, if the dogs are as efficient as they 
are claimed to be. By careful breeding, a 
variety has been produced which has been 
called the ‘‘executive dog.’’ They are as 
keen-scented as the bloodhound, and it is 
claimed that they can hear slight sounds, 
such as is made by a man walking, or the 
breaking of a twig, at the distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile. 


The authorities of the British navy have 


established a number of stations for the train- 
ing and use of these executive, or detective, 
dogs. Although they are of a savage temper, 
they are carefully taught to do no injury if it 
can be avoided. One of their duties is to aid 
in the recovery of deserters. By some in- 
stinct they soon come to know who should 
and who should not be about the Government 
premises at night. 

Is it not a reproach to our human intelli- 
gence that we have allowed the things which 
produce criminals, such as saloons, gambling- 
places and nickel shows, to so flourish as to 
need the help of fierce brutes to protect our- 
selves against them? If these schools of 
criminals were abolished, our cities would not 
need the detective dogs, nor would they need 
one-fourth of the police force they do now.— 
Boy Life. 

A MORNING PRAYER 


The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. Help 


us to play the man, help us to perform them 
with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day, bring us to our 
resting beds weary and content and undis- 
honored, and grant us in the end the gift of 
sleep. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE PASSING OF “FAITHFUL SCOTCH” 


HE above is the heading of an 
editorial which appeared in 
the Chicago Inter Ocean in 
June, 1910. It is another 
tribute to one of those loyal 
friends of man whose affec- 
tion, devotion and _intelli- 
gence make it difficult for 

many of us to believe that death blots out of 

existence the life of which they are the mani- 
festation. The substance of this editorial we 
are glad to give here: 

The thousands who will visit Estes Park in 
the Colorado Rockies this summer will not 
see ‘Faithful Scotch.” For this famous 
collie of a famous master has gone where the 
good dogs go. 

Scotch’s master—or rather the friend 
companion whom he worshiped — is 
Enos A. Mills, known in this country 
and abroad as the guide to Long’s Peak, 
nature student and enthusiast, govern- 
ment lecturer on forest preservation and 
author of ‘‘Wild Life on the Rockies’’— 
of which one of the chapters not least 
interesting is devoted to the doings of 
“Faithful Scotch.” 

Mountain climbers come from all over 
the world to ascend Long’s Peak, a 
picturesque mountain of over 14,000 
feet, just this side of the Continental 
Divide. Mr. Mills has been the guide 
of this mountain for more than twenty 
years and out of the situation have 
grown the little rustic hotel and log 
cabins of Long’s Peak Inn, where go 
the climbers to begin the ascent. 

Of this little rustic inn Scotch was no 
less the host than his master. He wel- 
comed the coming and sped the parting 
guest. He escorted the climbers to the 
trail up the Peak. He received the re- 
turning fishermen. He kept the burros 
on the other side of the brook. Hestood 
between the coyotes and the inhabitants 
of thechicken yard. He played football 
with the guests after dinner. 

No matter how dogmatically the ‘‘in- 
stinct’”’ school of scientists may assert 
that animals do not reason, Scotch had 
a mind of his own and used it—as any 
one could see who had eyes. A cata- 
logue of his exploits would fill a book. 

For example, when Scotch was but 
two years old a pack of coyotes made his 
life miserable. He went fifteen miles and 
brought back anothercollie. That after- 
noon the two dogs played as neat a game 
on the coyotes as ever was seen, and 
taught them their lesson for all time. 
That night the visiting collie returned 
home. 

Again, a strapping young woman, 
accustomed to mountain climbing, insisted 
upon ascending Long’s Peak alone. Guide 
Mills assented, but sent Scotch with her. The 
young woman got to the summit safely, 
lingered too long and got caught in the dark- 
ness and a storm. 

When she went wrong on the downward 
trail Scotch, who knew every inch of the Peak, 
did his best to get her back. But the woman 
was obstinate. Scotch stayed with her on 
the mountain, kept her warm and saved her 
life. She was rescued at daylight slightly 
frostbitten, but otherwise all right. When the 
rescuers arrived Scotch gave a yawp of dis- 
gust and dashed off home for some breakfast. 

Once Scotch misunderstood his orders and 
unflinchingly faced death in carrying them out 
—ashe understood them. His master sent him 
back ona wilderness trail in winter to find a lost 
mitten. Twenty-four hours later in the bitter 
cold, his anxious master, after twelve hours of 
desperate climbing, found Scotch lying on the 
mitten. He thought he had been told to guard 


and 


the mitten, not to bring it back! 
The manner of the passing of Scotch is at 
Death by 


once a pang and a consolation. 


J 


accident is always cruel because seemingly 
needless. But he died in doing what he 
thought was his duty. 

The sin of sins in a forest country is to 
leave fire, and the first duty of the man who 
finds fire in the forest is to put it out. Scotch 
knew this as well as any one—many an in- 
cipient fire he had put out with his feet and 
many an alarm had he given. 

This spring Scotch paid a visit to the road- 
menders, and, as fate would have it, he 
arrived just at the moment when the men had 
taken shelter from a dynamite blast. His 
vigilant eye detected the smoke of the burn- 
ing fuse. He barked the alarm and dashed 
to the spot. He arrived just as the blast 
exploded. He was struck in the head and 
chest. Death was instantaneous. 


ENOS A. MILLS AND “SCOTCH” 


THE DOG OF THE KING 

The dog, Cesar, which was the late King 
Edward’s most constant companion, is slowly 
overcoming the keen loss he felt at the death 
of his master. Since he walked through 
London behind the coffin of the late King he 
has been looked after in the kindliest possible 
way by Queen Alexandra and Princess Vic- 
toria. He has recovered his health and is 
showing signs of greater interest in life than 
he has done for some time. The dog, which 
is eight years old, and is rough-haired with 
mixed markings on the head, has attained all 
unknowingly a historic position. 

Throughout the rest of his life Cesar is to 
remain the peculiar care of Queen Alexandra 
and will accompany her Majesty wherever 
she is in residence.—London Daily Mail. 

If the character and example of men in 
high places is reflected in the lives of those 
whose interests they serve, the impulse of 
kindness to dumb animals ought to be quick- 
ened in the hearts of the English people by 
the humaneness of their late King. 


** Blessed are the merciful.” 
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For Our Dumb Animals by CLARA IMOGENE CHENEY 


SUMMER STUDIES IN SQUIRRELDOM 


Facts Observed and Annotated at Centreville, Cape Cod. 


july 1, 1909. Soon after our arrival this 
summer, Silvertail responded immediately to 
my invitation to partake of nuts on the piazza, 
seated herself on the arm of the rocking-chair 
in which I was sitting, and enjoyed the repast, 
evidently remembering an old friend as she 
has done from year to year. This season 
there are six young gray squirrels, also 
Blackie who is as shy as ever, but asserts her 
rights, scolds and chatters her teeth at the 
young ones whenever they attempt to ap- 
propriate her nuts. One of the young grays 
proceeded to carry off two nuts at the same 
time, putting one as far back in its mouth as 
possible, then taking the other between the 
lips. As the nuts were not small, there was 
not sufficient space for both, so the squirrel 
held the larger and second nut in place be- 
tween the lips with the fore paws, walking up- 
right on its hind feet like a bear, for a distance 
of ten feet, endeavoring to reach a tree, but 
was finally compelled to drop one nut. It was 
an unusually funny performance. These 
young grays became quite tame later in the 
summer. One of the largest has long, thin 
ears which he points from the side of his head 
giving him a very comical expression of coun- 
tenance. His name is “Jake,” and he drives 
all others before him. When begging for 
nuts he sits erect with one fore paw on his 
heart, quite unconsciously, of course, but 
nevertheless very suggestive and persuasive. 


Domestic Habits and Trials 

The eight young squirrels with “Paprika” 
(a red) usually come in company late in the 
afternoon for their supper and after the ap- 
petites are satisfied they disappear into the 
woods for the night, coming in the early 
morning and amusing themselves by scamper- 
ing over the roof of the house and piazza, 
playing like kittens and only conscious of 
danger when a stranger appears or the barking 
of a dog is heard, then they vanish instantly, 
giving a.loud cry of warning from the house 
roof or tree-tops where they are concealed. 
All gray squirrels on approach of danger or 
when under great excitement, lash their tails 
violently with a semicircular motion that is 
exceedingly ludicrous. One day hearing loud 
barking accompanied by the sharp, chirping 
calls made by red squirrels when excited 
through fear or anger, I found the cause of 
this commotion to be an affray between a red 
squirrel and a humming-bird in a pine tree 
near the house; the humming-bird hovering 
over and fiercely pecking the squirrel so in- 
cessantly that the squirrel was finally driven 
down the trunk of the tree to the ground in 
self-defense. The humming-bird flew slowly 
away after completing the victory. 

Another day, while walking along the road 
at a short distance from home, Paprika ran 
across the road before me from the opposite 
woods, then half way up a small tree. As I 
called her name she turned her head, saw me, 
ran down the trunk of the tree and waited, 
but I had no nuts to give her and proceeded 
on my way. When I stepped on the piazza 
of the house, Paprika at the same moment ran 
in from the opposite end to meet me, and 
took from my fingers the nuts which I pro- 
cured for her. She had followed me from the 
road up to the house, only choosing a different 
route through the woods. 


The Squirrel in Art 


The squirrel was the favorite of the brush 
of John Singleton Copley, and “it was through 
a masterly work in which that fascinating 
little creature figured that Copley first got 
his chance to be a famous London painter. 
In 1760 his painting known as ‘The Boy and 
The Flying Squirrel’ was sent to London and 
was admitted to the Royal Academy and 
placed in the exhibition rooms.” 


IV. Conclusion. 


These little wild creatures of the forests 
who, through the long cold winter months 
battle for their lives against starvation, the 
deadly shotgun, cruel traps, and tramp cats 
(the latter, alas, often meeting the same fate), 
respond readily to the kind treatment and 
care bestowed on them and contribute in a 
large measure to our pleasure and entertain- 
ment during our summer sojourn on Cape 
Cod. 


“OUT OF THINE OWN MOUTH” 


The following letter to the Animals’ Friend, 
London, is published in the August issue of 
that paper: 

Sir,—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt thus describes 
an ostrich hunt: 

No game is more wary or more difficult to 
approach. I killed a cock and a hen. We 
got them by stumbling on the nest which con- 
tained eleven huge eggs. The cock was on it, 
and I failed to get him as he ran. The next 
day we returned. Then I advanced cautiously, 
with my rifle at the ready. It seemed im- 
possible that so huge a bird could be hidden 
in such scanty cover, but not a sign did we see 
until we were sixty vards off. The hen, which 
was this time on the nest, rose, and I killed 
her at sixty yards. Even this did not make 
the cock desert the nest, and on a subsequent 
day I returned, and after missing him badly 
I killed him at eighty-five yards. As the cock 
died it uttered a kind of loud, long-drawn, 
grunting boom that was almost a roar. 

And this is what Mr. Roosevelt calls ‘‘sport.”’ 

Yours, etc., 
JAS. C. BARNETT, 

Hampstead. 


OPINIONS ON HUNTING 


We commend the following to the consider- 
ation of all Saints: Hunting is not a proper 
employment for a thinking man. 

ADDISON. 


It is very strange and very melancholy that 
the paucity of human pleasures should per- 
suade us to call hunting one of them. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


A man who can, in cold blood, hunt and 
torture a poor, innocent animal, cannot feel 
much compassion for the distress of his own 
species. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE WHIPPOORWILLS 
O songs of love in quick, successive lays 
From thrilling throats of tuneful whippoorwills; 
O joy of living in the leafy days 
Of summer time! How sweetly life fulfils 
The promises that gladdened vales and hills. 


The whir of wings in depths of forest screen, 
Afar from human haunts and noisy tread, 
Relaxing feathered limbs from lichened green 
Of arching boughs with canopy o’erhead, 

Are all unknown to mortals city-bred. 


When comes the dusk of slanting evening shades 
Endearing scented air, a rose perfume, 

The whippoorwill’s sweet bridal-tone invades 
The sleeping blossoms of the summer gloom 
And brims the garden o’er with music’s bloom. 


Then skimming low the fields for flying prey. 
The song forgotten in the moment’s mood, 
The singer only knows he must obey 
His laws of life: but presently renewed 
Is all his love, as mate once more is wooed. 
MRS. M. Z. WATROUS 
Santa Monica, Cal 


THE POPE’S HUMANITY 


Kindness to Italian Priest Who Was Warned 
for Cruelty to Sparrows 

We are glad to call the attention of our 
thousands of Catholic readers, as well as to all 
others, to the kindly act of His Holiness 
Pius X. told in the following extract from 
an Italian paper, under date of July 9: 

Aldo Benetti, the parish priest of Terraia, 
near Spoleto, has invented an aeroplane with 
adjustable wings identical to those of the 
swallows. 

In an interview he explained the principles 
of his invention. He said he studied the 
flight of the swallows, and admitted having 
cut off the wings of several live birds and fitted 
them with mechanical wings which enabled 
them to fly. The priest added that the birds 
were martyrs of science. It was indispensable 
that they should be tortured, as he wanted to 
test his invention and had not the money to 
buy models, and was therefore bound to use 
birds. 

The Pope read the interview this morning, 
and wired to the Bishop of Spoleto, threaten- 
ing dire punishment to the parish priest if he 
resorted to these cruel and barbarous methods. 

The Pope instructed the bishop to warn the 
inventor that he would deprive him of his 
right to celebrate mass if he continued his 
experiments. At the same time he sent him 
a sum of money to enable the priest to build 
models, as he wished to encourage aviation 
provided animals were not tortured. 
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THE OXEN 
Shoulder to shoulder all day long 
The oxen labor across the field, 
The pace is slow, but the plow is strong, 
And stubble and tussock yield. 
The plowman halts as the sun goes down 
And leaves his plow near the furrowed loam, 
Then slowly over the meadow brown 
He follows the oxen home. 
Side by side in their stanchions there 
The oxen stand at the close of day, 
Happy are they and free from care, 
Eating their evening hay. 
They have borne the yoke’from sun to sun, 
Shoulder to shoulder in true accord, 
And now they reap, when the day is done, 
The laborer’s just reward. 
FLORENCE J. BOYCE, 
in Octographic Review. 


A MUSK-OX AND HER BABY 

A musk-ox calf at the ‘‘zoo’’ in New York 
appeals by its helplessness in a strange country, 
says the ‘Youth’s Companion. It may be 
homesick in its new environment, so many 
miles from its snowy home. That the infant 
musk-ox in its native wilds is well looked after 
by its mother is shown in Otto Sverdrup’s 
“New Land.” The explorer was out for a 
walk one day when he came on a herd of 
musk-oxen lying down. They seemed quite 
careless of his presence, he says, until he was 
within two hundred paces. Then they rose 
to their feet. There were twelve of them. 
They looked at him for a while, then hurried 
up the hillside, on the top of which they 
formed a square. They were all cows. Sver- 
drup’s observations follow: 

‘*When they started to run, I noticed one had 
a baby calf. The herd went up a steep snow- 
drift, eight or ten feet high. The calf made 
brave attempts to follow, and almost reached 
the top, but lost its footing and rolled down. 

“It fell so helplessly that I thought it was 
killed, but to my surprise it rose, and began 
to scramble up once more. 

“The second attempt was no more success- 
ful than the first, and down it came rolling 
again. It cried piteously, just as a baby cries 
when it is very unhappy. 

“I felt so sorry for it that I was just going 
to help it up the drift when it occurred to me 
that the old cow might misinterpret my mo- 
tives, and what then? I might have to risk 
a battle with her, and it would be a pity to 
have to shoot her in self-defense. I decided 
to remain where I was, and see what happened. 

“‘At last the mother heard the cries of dis- 
tress, and came tearing down the hillside, the 
snow flying behind her. Heaven help the 
person who meddled with her calf then! She 
would have made it hot for him. 

“It was both amusing and touching to see 
the two together. The mother caressed the 
calf as if to comfort it, sniffed it all over to 
see if it were still whole, gave a push now and 
then, and started it gently up the drift, not 
the way the herd had gone, but by an easier 
and less steep way. 

“When both were across the drift, the 
mother ran a few steps, not quickly, but too 
fast for the calf to follow. She turned back 
and pushed the baby gently with her nozzle. 
Then again she ran forward, but the poor 
little thing could not keep up, so the mother 
returned to the old pushing methods. 

“This went on until the square was reached. 
The mother took her place in it, and the calf 
crept under her, and was hidden entirely from 
sight by the long hair.” 


“CORPORATION” 

“‘What’s that you call your mule?” 

“I call him ‘Corporation,’”’ answered the 
old colored man. 

“How did you come to give him such a 
name ?”’ 

“F’um studyin’ de animal an’ readin’ de 
papahs, Dat mule gets mo’ blame an’ abuse 
dan anyt’ing else in de township, an’ goes 
ahead havin’ his own way jes de same.” 
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DUTCH BELTED HEIFERS LESS THAN TWO YEARS OLD 
Bred and Owned by G. G. Gibbs, Marksboro, New Jersey 


WELL-BRED COWS 


Mr. Charles R. Adams, who has successfully 
conducted a farm in Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, for several years past, has a remarkable 
herd of cows, observes the Messenger of that 
town. They are beautiful cattle, clean and 
sleek, all of them, and great ‘‘milkers,” and 
their quiet and gentle ways show in a remark- 
able degree what kindness is capable of ac- 
complishing. To Mr. and Mrs. Adams each 
cow is an individual and has individual traits 
and an individual name. No stick or stone or 
loud word has ever vexed their tranquillity and 
therefore they are almost without fear. Let 
Mr. Adams or his wife, standing at a consider- 
able distance, speak in moderate tones the 
names of ‘‘Blue Bell,’ ‘Speckle,’ ‘‘Daisy,” 
‘‘Blossom,”’ or any other of the herd, and 1m- 
mediately the owner of the name will stop 
feeding and give quick attention, often at 
once approaching at the first call. Both in 
and out of the barn these cows show their 
breeding and an adequate story about them 
would equal the romance of ‘“‘Black Beauty”’ 
or ‘‘Beautiful Joe.” 


FAITHFUL MEMORY OF A COW 


A farmer in the town of Perdeal, in Servia, 
had his best cow stolen from him in May, 1909. 
No trace of the cow nor of the thief could be 
found. 

Last February a: cattle train from Hungary 
was passing through the depot at Perdeal, 
when several peasants, the owner of the cow 
amongst them, recognized the animal that had 
been stolen three-quarters of a year before in 
one of the cars. The former owner protested, 
but the cow was transported to its destination 
with the rest of the cattle. 

A complaint of his, however, led to the fol- 
lowing decision of the Solomonic judge. The 
cow was to be brought back to Perdeal and 
let loose. If she returned to her former stable 
on her own account, she should remain with 
the plaintiff. After ten months’ absence, the 
cow, without hesitation, after being set free, 
took the way to her old abode to the greatest 
joy and pride of her rightful master. 


— Farm and Fireside. 
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THE LOVE OF AN OLD COW 

While living in a town in Illinois I wanted 
a cow, so went to a farmer just at the edge 
of the town and selected one out of a herd 
of about thirty. We roped her and started 
for home, myself in the lead and the farmer 
on horseback in the rear. ‘‘Old Boss,” as she 
was afterwards known, was not used to being 
led, and she plunged into big snow-drifts and 
tore around like mad, while the farmer would 
ride on to her and lash her with his black- 
snake. I thought I was in for it in selecting 
a vicious cow. I was really afraid of her. 

We finally got the cow home where all my 
household began to pet her. We quickly 
recognized that she was of a very sensitive 
nature and that, while she would resent an 
unkind act or word, she would as quickly re- 
spond to kindness. After she became fully 
ingratiated into the family she showed a de- 
votion and affection equal to any dog. 

We moved to Iowa, ee the cow in one 
end of the car and the household goods in the 
other. I went with the car and some of the 
time would lie on a sofa in the car where she 
could see me and she was perfectly contented, 
but let me leave the car and she would call 
for me continually. We.landed in a new 
town where the cattle all roamed at will about 
the village. Old Boss would follow any of us 
around like a dog, and accompany me to my 
work. She would browse around till I was 
ready to go home, then she would go with me. 
On Sunday she would follow us back and 
forth to church. Was she religious? Well, 
she was too good not to be religious. The 
time came when we had to part with her, and 
then there were some moist eyes in our home. 
Old Boss would often come up to me and lay 
her head on my shoulder, thus showing great 
affection. 

Independence, Mo. 


Whether animals have souls or not, it is our 
duty to protect them, and see that they are not 
ill-treated. When animals are killed to supply 
the wants of those who eat flesh food, it is our 
duty to see that it is done without any unnec- 
essary cruelty. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, September, 1910 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts, 
which is published each month, and if they do not find 
the sums they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first apply for proper 
authorization, sending us letters of commendation from 
clergymen or other leading citizens. Liberal commis- 
sions will be given. 

TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. 

BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals for gratui- 
tous distribution only, are for sale in small or large 
quantities at greatly reduced prices. They are specially 
adapted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of all kinds. 

Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors 
of the twenty-two thousand, five hundred 
newspapers and magazines published on this 
continent north of Mexico. 


THE DOGS OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A wide-spread indignation among humane 
people, and particularly among the foes of 
vivisection, has been aroused by newspaper 
reports to the effect that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry had entered into arrangements with 
the District Commissioners of Washington 
whereby the former was to have turned over 
to it for experimentation the stray dogs of the 
capital city. Knowing how little confidence 
is to be placed in the ordinary newspaper 
report we wrote at once to the Department 
for the facts. Our readers will be interested 
in the reply which we summarize as briefly as 
possible: 

There is a disease known as ‘‘gid’’ from the 
symptoms of giddiness which it commonly 
produces in affected animals. It is trans- 
missible from dogs to ruminants only. Of 
the domestic animals, sheep are most often the 
sufferers from this trouble. The disease is 

revalent in the northern half of Montana. 

t is generally traceable to imported sheep or 
imported sheep-dogs. The most effectual way 
to eradicate this disease is to keep dogs, par- 
ticularly sheep-dogs, free from tapeworms, the 
multitudinous eggs of which scattered about 
the pastures are the immediate source from 
which sheep, cattle and other ruminants be- 
come infected with the disease. 

The Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture writes that arrangements were made 
whereby the District Commissioners of Wash- 
ington should supply a number of unclaimed 
dogs from the pound for use in investigations 
connected with this disease. He states, how- 
ever, that nothing more painful can happen 
to these dogs than would be experienced in 
taking a dose of castor oil. The desire is to 
find the best vermifuge, that is the one most 
efficacious and suitable for the expulsion of 
tapeworms. 

We appreciate the fear lest the Department 
of Agriculture should be about to enter upon 
a career of wholesale vivisection. Against 
such a course, sanctioned by the government, 
we should protest most vigorously. We ac- 
cept, however, the statement of the Depart- 
ment through its Secretary and reserve any 
further judgment until memes demand 
it. 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS 

The second National Conservation Congress. 
in which the anti-cruelty societies of the 
country are represented by five delegates, 
meets in St. Paul, Minn., September 5 to 9. 
The object is to discuss the resources of the 
United States as the foundation for the pros- 
perity of the people. Col. Roosevelt will be 
one of the chief speakers. 


ARE WE FORGETTING? 

How many think any more about the Fili- 
pinos? Is not our honor as a nation pledged 
to see that their political independence is 
assured and the integrity of their territory? 
Why is no clear, definite promise made them 
by some official act of Congress? Are we 
going to settle down meekly, under the leader- 
ship of politicians and a few men with personal 
interests to subserve, to the acceptance of the 
Philippine Islands as a permanent dependency 
under the sovereignty of the United States? 
Urgent are the demands of the National 
Progresista Party among the Filipinos that we 
frankly declare our purpose to fulfil to the 
letter our virtual pledge not to retain them 
indefinitely. Two things only, we fear, will 
ever lead to our dealing honorably with these 
conquered people, first, the conviction that 
the Islands are bound to be an intolerable 
expense to us to keep and to defend, and 
second, the persistent and unresting clamor 
of all high-minded and patriotic Filipinos that 
we grant them their independence. 

WORLD PEACE 


There is no better evidence of the large 
gains achieved by the various Peace 
Societies and peace lovers of this land than 
that this resolution was passed during the 
closing days of June by Congress: 


“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that a commission of five members 
be appointed by the President of the United States 
to consider the expediency of utilizing existing in- 
ternational agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by inter- 
national agreement and of constituting the com- 
bined navies of the world an international force 
for the preservation of universal peace, and to 
consider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of government for mili- 
tary purposes and to lessen the probabilities of 
war. 


It seems to us that nothing more significant 
in its bearing upon the question of universal 
peace has occurred in modern times. We are 
almost ready to say that since the advent of 
the Prince of Peace no event has been of 
greater moment in so far as it has held in itself 
the promise of that golden day when ‘‘nations 
shall learn war no more.” 

Time will be required for the carrying out 
of the program. Commissions will have to 
be appointed by other governments. Many de- 
lays will intervene. Conferences between the 
Commissions of the various nations will have 
to be held, but here, we must believe, is the 
beginning of the way along which, somewhere, 
lies the solution of the practical problem of 
world peace. 

The country will wait with deepest interest 
the naming of the Commission by President 
Taft. The demand is for statesmanship, for 
men of large mould, for men of the highest 
type of character, for men above all suspicion 
of personal aggrandizement—men who have 
felt the profound meaning of the words of the 
late Goldwin Smith, ‘‘Above all nations is 
humanity.” 

We believe that whoever the other members 
of the Commission are, the lovers of peace and 
the country at large will be greatly disap- 
pointed if the Hon. Richard Bartholdt is not 
appointed. To Mr. Bartholdt has been due 
much of the success of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and in no small measure his influence 
helped to make possible the action of Congress 
creating the Commission. 

May we urge upon all our readers that they 
send a letter to President Taft expressing their 
hope that Mr. Bartholdt may be appointed. 
It may seem to you a small matter, and the 
President’s secretary may be the only one to 
read the letter, but a few thousand personal 
expressions of this nature would count for 
quite as much as the wishes of certain promi- 
nent politicians. 


THE PEACE-MAKER? 

Mr. Roosevelt's name has been mentioned 
as a possible Chairman of ‘‘The Commission 
for World Peace.” In this connection we have 
seen nothing more to the point. or nothing that 
more finely states the necessary elements of 
character that the great peace leaders of the 
world must possess, than this that is taken 
from Unity: 

We join with Hampton's Magazine in saying: 

If Roosevelt would go down in history as one of 
the prominent figures of all ages, let him be recorded 
on Time’s scroll as the ‘‘Man who brought about 


world’s peace.”” Roosevelt has the ability to do 
this. 


We believe that Roosevelt might do much 
in this direction, but with all his power and 
the enthusiasm generated by the same in the 
United States, we fear there is a radical dis- 
qualification in the make-up of this man 
which must be absent from the great peace- 
maker. His belief in force, his combative 
habit, his joy in shooting, his bumptious pride 
of the spirit, go far toward discounting his 
influence and vitiating his arguments. for 
peace. Roosevelt is a great man. He has 
done great things, and great things are yet to 
be expected of him, but the crowning great- 
ness of gentleness, patience and sweet reason- 
ableness must be found in a transcendent 
degree in the great peace-makers for whom 
the world is waiting. 


ONLY A SPARROW 


The following was sent us by some friend 
of the sparrow: 


A rescue committee for a colony of sparrows, 
believed to be walled up in the addition of the 
Elks’ Home in Orange, N. J., now nearing comple- 
tion, was organized yesterday, and will go to work 
this morning to release the feathered prisoners. 

The birds are in the hollow tile wall of the new 
building, the ends of which were closed up yesterday. 
The discovery of the birds’ plight was made yes- 
terday morning by Architect George E. Teets, who 
belongs to the lodge and has charge of the work 
on the building. Accompanied by the Building 
Committee, Mr. Teets was inspecting the new 
structure, when he saw that the masonry work had 
been closed. Mr. Teets knew that in the top tier 
of hollow tile the sparrows had been nesting. The 
wall will be opened again this morning to allow the 
birds to escape. 


We congratulate Orange, N. J., upon having 
an architect to whom this deed of mercy to 
the despised sparrow seemed worth while. 

It raises again the whole question of our 
treatment of this little feather-covered bunch 
of restless life, of indomitable pluck. Without 
beauty of plumage or the charm of song he has 
settled down in this land whither Le was 
brought, willy-nilly, and what shall we say of 
him; what shall we do with him? 

The question is not half so easily answered 
as some think, in spite of government reports 
and expert testimony. The presence of the 
leopard moth in our public parks it is claimed 
is fatal to our trees unless our native birds 
that feed upon the larve of this insect, and 
that it is said the sparrows have driven out, 
can be induced to come back. But then a 
well-known authority to whom we _ have 
written says, “If we were rid of the sparrows 
and had our native birds back, no doubt we 
could attract them into our cities and they 
would protect the trees, yet if we should 
destroy the sparrows I suppose that other 
insects would increase, particularly the geo- 
metrid caterpillars, which the sparrow was 
imported to destroy.”” Shall the accused have 
the benefit of the doubt? YH: 


First American International Humane 
Conference in conjunction with Thirty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Humane Association, Washington, D.C., 
October 10 to 15. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 

JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 

JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 

HARVEY R. FULLER, 

E.S. VAN STEENBERGH. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 


Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, addresses or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 

Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central office, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. Night, 
Sunday, and holiday calls always answered. 


Ambulance Always Ready 

Someone is on duty at the main office at every hour 
of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Fort Hill 2640. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 


(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 


_ (2) Placards cautioning all persons against overdriv- 
ing, overloading, overworking, depriving of necessary 
sustenance and shelter, or inflicting any unnecessary 
cruelty upon any animal. 


(3) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


A BUSY SUMMER MONTH 
Animals examined ................. 


Number of prosecutions ............. 26 
Number of convictions 


22 
Horses taken from work ............ 145 
Horses humanely killed ............. 91 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 


tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges a 

gift of $25 from Joseph L. Keith of Boston, 

and notification of a bequest of $1000 from 

Miss Margaret W. Frothingham of Cambridge, 

and a residuary interest in the estates of Mrs. 

a M. Champlin of Brookline and Miss 
ary Ella Spaulding of Worcester. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $200 for the Angell Memorial 
Building from Mrs. Alfred West. 

Boston, August 17, 1910. 


THE TEETH OF STEEL 


It was at the close of a July day, far up on 
a northern river of New Brunswick, that the 
guide began to tell of the money made last 
spring in trapping bears. Twenty-three large 
ones and nine cubs were the result of his 
expeditions. The traps, from whose sharp 
steel teeth there is no escape when once they 
i into the flesh of their victim, were set 
throughout a territory covering some forty 
miles in extent. The trapper confessed that 
while he intended to make the rounds of the 
various stations every week, sometimes twelve, 
or even fifteen, days did occasionally elapse 
between the setting of the trap and his visit 
to it, that in many cases he was quite sure the 
animal had endured the torture of the lacer- 
ating, mangling steel for nearly, if not quite, 
two weeks before the rifle ended its excru- 
ciating suffering. 

In not a few instances he found the bear, 
dragging the trap to the limit of the chain, 
had eaten everything it could reach, gnawing 
the bark even from tree and shrub. 

It frequently happens, he said, that the 
entire leg up to the shoulder becomes a mass 
of torn, inflamed, suppurating flesh, the in- 
flammation extending so far above the leg or 
paw as to ruin the skin for commercial pur- 
poses. ‘‘But what of that,” was his reply to 
our exclamation against the inhumanity of 
the steel trap, ‘‘its only a bear, let ’em suffer, 
I never lie awake nights sympathizing with 
them brutes.”’ 

The traps are set, when possible, close to 
some wet or marshy spot, for the bear, to allay 
the acute pain caused by the inflammation 
arising from the wound, will bury the suffering 
paw in mud or water clear to the shoulder. 
The result is that no matter how severely the 
flesh may be torn the inflammation is so largely 
reduced that it does not spread high enough 
to affect materially the rest of the body. 
Often when shot by the trapper the bear is 
found half submerged in the mud. This is 
always the case where the chain of the tra 
has been long enough to enable him to reac 
such a spot. 

One has but to think of the thousands of 
steel traps used throughout the country to get 
a mental picture of the lonely and frightened 
creatures whose last days are spent in a tor- 
ment of suffering that beggars description. 
Some day the unspeakable cruelties of this 
method of capture will be forbidden by law. 
If every reader of these words will use every 
occasion that offers to awaken public senti- 
ment against the practice he will be hastening 
that day. 


FEATHER SMUGGLING 


That men who live by the destruction of 
birds of beautiful plumage should resort to 
illegal methods like smuggling is not to be 
wondered at. What shall we say of the 
women who encourage the traffic? Why not 
call them particeps criminis? It has recently 
transpired that India is being robbed of thou- 
sands of useful and most attractive birds by 
men who, after their secret expeditions of 
slaughter, resort to all manner of deceit to get 
the gay plumage out of the country without 
detection. Feathers are exported in cases 
marked horse hair, or cow hair, or by some 
other fictitious name. 

Mr. Buckland, in a late number of the 
Selborne Magazine, states that recently in six 
cases shipped from Calcutta to London, and 
described as containing cow hair, there were 
found the skins of 6,400 green paraquets. 
Plumes of the egret were also taken from cases 
entered as something else. ‘‘When I reflect 
on this,” he says, ‘“‘and on the appalling 
number of birds which are killed annually for 
their feathers, and on the abominable cruelties 
which characterize the procuring of these 
feathers, to me this whole traffic in ornamental 
feathers becomes nothing less than a national 
disgrace, a stain upon our commercial probity.” 


For Our Dumb Animals 
ON A CITY FOUNTAIN 
“In Memory of a Little Child” 
Here in the city market-place 
Around this granite basin’s brink, 
The thirsty pigeons whirl and dip, 
And tired horses stop to drifik. 


And here the wagoner descends 
To cool, at this perennial spring, 

His sun-burnt brow, and drain a draught 
To throbbing pulses quieting. 


The working-lads and city dogs 

Seek out this spot when parched with heat, 
And here the barefoot gamin drink 

And splash its waters o’er their feet. 


And thus from daily sun to sun 
Its sparkling waters ceaselessly 
Upspring in limpid streams to bless 
In cooling, grateful ministry 


“In memory of a little child” — 

Such are the words carved in the stone— 
Upon whose tiny grave the grass 

Of full a score of years has grown 


Was reared this granite monument; 
O noble grief to thus transmute 
Its pain and loss to others’ good 
And comfort give to man and brute! 


Within the noisy market-place, 
This fountain pure and undefiled 
Shall chant for aye its rhythmic song 
In memory of a little child. 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


FREE DRINKS FOR HORSES 
As told under the illustration on the first 
page of this issue, our Society watered 79,667 
lorses during July at the special watering 
stations established in Boston and Cambridge. 
During the first eleven days of August the 
total number was about 40,000. 


COURT PRAISES OUR WORK 


Greenfield Judge and Springfield ““Republican”’ 
Recognize Value of M. S. P. C. A. 

The Greenfield, Massachusetts, correspon- 
dent of the Springfield Republican, reporting 
the criminal trials of the superior court for the 
week ending July 23, thus refers to the work 
of our Society: 

Perhaps the most striking case was one 
which had been appealed from the lower 
court, where a small fine had been imposed. 
The defendant was charged with cruelty to a 
horse, and was found guilty by the jury. The 
penalty imposed by the superior court was a 
term of three months at hard labor in the 
house of correction. In pronouncing this sen- 
tence the presiding justice remarked that had 
a plea of guilty been entered, he probably 
should have reimposed the sentence of the 
lower court, but after hearing the testimony 
in the case he felt that a fine of $10 was in- 
adequate. The court spoke in high terms of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, two of whose agents were instru- 
mental in bringing the defendant in this case 
to justice. Robert L. Dyson of Worcester and 
Dexter A. Atkins of Springfield, agents of the 
Society, were the chief witnesses for the com- 
monwealth. 

The conditions described in this case were 
not such as the public likes to believe exist 
commonly. Perhaps such instances are not 
common, but there can be little doubt that 
to some extent they do exist. In the case in 
question there was no act of violence, no beat- 
ing or kicking, but simply neglect, which 
brought about fully as much and perhaps. 
more suffering than actual violence might have 
done. When such cases exist, it rests almost 
always with some such organization as the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to find it out, for neighbors, asa 
rule, dislike to enter complaints. The present 
case well illustrates the value of the Society 
and the efficient work of its agents. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, whose 
names are printed on the preceding page. 

For rates of membership in both our So- 
cieties and for prices of literature, see last 
page. Checks should be made payable to 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, Treasurer. 


THE SHAME OF IT 

The following would have appeared in our 
August number had not circumstances pre- 
vented: 

Once more a wave of brutality has swept 
over the land. An interest almost equal to 
that awakened by a presidential election has 
been aroused from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
if one is to trust the newspapers, in a prize- 
fight. Two men, at least we must call them 
men, entered the ring to see which could first 
pound the other into helpless collapse. Twenty 
thousand people gathered from near and far 
to see this exhibition of brutal strength and 
skill. Still we would resent the charge that 
we are not a civilized people. In some re- 
spects we probably are. We would not 
countenance bull-fights, sanction as legal the 
old-fashioned duel, and we hold up our hands 
in holy horror at the mention of the ancient 
scenes of blood that entertained and delighted 
the Roman populace. 

There have been, however, some redeeming 
features about the wretched and shameful 
affair. The Governor of California was sus- 
tained by the best citizens of that Common- 
wealth in driving the disreputable crowd of 
blacklegs and thugs out of the state, and so 
many cities and public authorities have re- 
fused permission to moving picture companies 
to tell the disgraceful story over again by 
public shows, that we are confident some 
progress has been made since the last similar 
outbreak of savagery. It is said, we hope it is 
true, that there will never be another prize- 
fight within our borders. Against such rever- 
sions to ancient and uncivilized times our 
scores of thousands of Bands of Mercy and 
our persistent humane work in the public 
schools of the land are steadily opposing the 
forces of a finer and nobler humanity. 

F. H.R. 


GOOD NEWS FROM TURKEY 

The wives of the professors at Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, who are working to 
introduce humane education throughout Tur- 
key, are receiving much encouragement. As 
the result of a communication from Mrs. G. 
L. Manning, the Western Turkey Mission has 
approved of the organization of Bands of 
Mercy in the schools of the Mission, and has 
suggested to each of its stations that one of 
their number be appointed to have this mat- 
ter in charge. 

Secretary Charles T. Riggs reported that 
the spirit of the meeting at which this action 
was taken was strongly in favor of pushing 
this work. ‘‘The Permanent Education Com- 
mission of the Mission was instructed to out- 
line courses of study along this line for our 
high schools and colleges, and I can assure 
you that you will find cordial cooperation in 
all the stations of our field, in the efforts 
you intend to inaugurate next September.” 


THE BOY SCOUT AND MILITARISM 


This movement, becoming more and more 
widely known as The Boy Scouts of America, 
or, if another similar organization is effected, 
to be known also as The American Boy Scouts, 
has a great deal in its favor. We can but 
rejoice in whatever will take lads into the 
country, teach them, under wise leaders, how 
to study nature in her manifold forms, and to 
develop in themselves a fine health of body 
and soul. The country boy who knows the 
names of trees and shrubs, who has tramped 
for hours through wood and field, who has 
learned to see things and understand their 
meaning has had a training that no city school 
can give. But above all this if such an or- 
ganization as we have referred to can minister 
by these out-of-doors camp experiences to the 
character of our boys—to a sturdier, more 
self-reliant manhood, toa cleaner and healthier 
moral nature, we are with it with all our hearts. 

But here’s the peril. We attended the 
other day a meeting to consider the organiza- 
tion of this movement in New England. The 
chief speakers were military men who spoke 
enthusiastically of the plan, who saw in it 
such rare possibilities to stir and foster the 
latent military spirit, to make soldiers out of 
the rising generation against that fatal day 
they all said was coming when our now de- 
fenseless country would have to fight for its 
very existence. It was not altogether a 
pleasant task to protest against the overflow- 
ing spirit of militarism that seemed to be 
carrying all before it, and to deny such un- 
warranted assertions as that we were in 
danger of sudden invasion and the horrors of 
a disastrous war. Still that is what we did 
in as straightforward and vigorous English as 
we could command. 

So far as this Boy Scout idea, openly 
or covertly, seeks to awaken in the breast of 
youth the spirit of war, to magnify it, or 
glorify it, or to instil the notion that war is 
one of the things for which we must be always 
looking and always preparing, we are first and 
last and always against it. Our 80,000 Bands 
of Mercy stand for something very different 
from this. 

The boy we want to see is not the weak- 
kneed coward who cannot fight a worthy foe 
when necessary. The boy rather who hates 
fighting and brutality in all its forms, who 
knows the worth of those finer graces of kind- 
ness and a sweet humanity, but who neverthe- 
less, as boy or man, is fearless when duty 
calls, and daring to self-forgetfulness when- 
ever any righteous cause needs his defense. 
It is our hope that if this Boy Scout movement 
is to become as popular here as it has in 
England that its management may fall into 
the hands of wise and far-seeing leaders. 
That it should have the most careful considera- 
tion, that nothing should be done hastily or 
without thorough deliberation, there can be 
no question. 


DRIVEN FROM THE STAGE 


A play, apparently designed to perpetuate 
the irrational prejudice of multitudes against 
the negro, and to excite to bitterness and 
strife, has been driven from the stage of 
Boston by the decision of the police commis- 
sioner and the mayor. Weare glad to extend 
to them our hearty appreciation of their wise 
and public-spirited action. 

The author of the play is well known for his 
intense hostility to the colored race. Calling 
himself a Christian minister, he has written 
books that have outraged thousands of earnest 
men and women whose religion has at least 
been strong and vital enough to blot out the 
color line between man and man. It is a 
sufficient reproach upon us that so many look 
with indifference upon the widespread attempt 
to disfranchise the negro and to treat with 
contempt the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. Let us not add to this the 
countenancing of those things that stir the 
passions of the undiscerning and ea 
to deeper hatred and hostility. mo. 


OUR WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. E. M. Deardorff, one of the organizers 
employed by our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, under date of July 30, writes 
that she has spent ten days in Redding, Cali- 
fornia, where she has started a humane society 
with twenty members, including some of the 
most prominent business men in the town. It 
is expected that membership will be largely 
increased as soon as the hot weather is over. 
Mrs. Deardorff is to visit Yreka and other 
towns in that section of California, with a 
view to forming societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. 

Under the direction of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society, a humane press 
bureau has been established in California with 
A. Locke of Palo Alto as secretary. Short 
articles on such subjects as ‘‘Animals and 
Folks,”’ ‘‘Common Cruelties of Every Day,” 
etc., are mimeographed and sent to the press 
of the state. Many of the newspapers are 
showing their appreciation of this service by 
publishing the articles in full, and one editor 
has become interested enough to enquire about 
organizing a humane society. Those inter- 
ested are urged to correspond with the Palo 
Alto secretary. 


RUTLEDGE RIDES ALONE 

The above is the title of a recent novel by 
Will Levington Comfort from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott Co. To all who are fond of 
a thrilling romance and who at the same time 
desire to read a vigorous and telling indictment 
of war we heartily commend it. There is a 
high moral ideal that pervades the book and 
that lifts it out of the ranks of the ordinary 
novels that crowd the shelves of so many 
popular book-stalls. It has been pronounced 
“one of the greatest arguments for Peace 
written in recent years.” It grips you at the 
start and holds you to the end. 


BOOKS AT HALF PRICE 
We offer these four books, bound in heavy 
paper, printed from clear type on pages seven 
by five inches: 
BLACK BEAUTY (246 pages) with ten 
full-page illustrations 
FOR PITY’S SAKE (191 pages) illustrated 
OUR GOLD MINE AT HOLLYHURST 
(154 pages) 
THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S (91 pages) 
at two and one-half cents per copy, in any 
uantity, to be ey by express or freight. 
he books are too heavy to be sent by mail in 
large quantities, but we will send one set of 
samples of all four upon receipt of fifteen 
cents. Address, Secretary, 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 
We have beauti- 

ful sterling silver 

medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 

“The American 

Humane Educa- 

tion Society.”’ 
The price is $1.75, postpaid, which is just 

what they cost us. Each is packed on blue 
velvet in a box suitable for mailing. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 


M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means ‘‘Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


Seventy-seven thousand, nine hundred and sixty-five 
branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, with probably 
over two million members, have been formed since the 
movement started in America in 1882. Think what an 
immeasurable influence for good they have already ex- 
erted in less than a generation! 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘How to Form Bands of 
Mercy”’ and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post office address (town 
and state) of the president who has been 
duly-elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


ar. 

2. Annual Report of our American Humane Educa- 

tion Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A 

. Mr. Angell’s ‘‘Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,”’ ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
and ‘Relations of Animals That Can Speak to Those 
That are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?’’—an account of one Band of 
Mercy. 

5. Copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

6. The ‘“‘Humane Manual,” and ‘Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,’’ used on Humane Day in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. 

7. Fifteen ‘‘Humane Education Leafiets,”’ containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See ‘*Melodies.’’) 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
‘“‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


They are very handsome—a white star on a blue 
ground, with gilt letters and border. We sell the large 
size for two cents each and the small size for one cent 
each, postpaid, in quantities of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy 
supplies, or send for free illustrated catalogue. 


Dear Editor: I am one of your readers, and I love pets very much, 
and a sister. 


I enclose a picture of my pet mare taken by one of our friends. 


believe in being kind to dumb animals. 
Melrose, Mass. 


THE BEST WAY ; 
This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 
And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with a flute. 


And I myself have often thought 
How very much better ’twould be 

If every one of the folks I know 
Would only agree with me. 


But since they will not, then the very best way 
To make this world look bright 

Is never to mind what people say, 
But do what you think is right 


For Our Dumb Animals 
RHEUMATIC HENS 


There is a model home in my town where 
animals delight to live, so joyous and happy is 
their life with people who fully understand 
them. Even the hens are named and petted. 

One day upon entering the sunshiny kitchen, 
where the dogs and pussies were gaily romp- 
ing and a canary warbling its loudest, it was 
noticed that the family circle had been in- 
creased. Peeping out from a comfortably- 
lined basket two inquisitive black eyes of a 
knowing little hen met my gaze. Inquiry 
brought forth the information that the bird 
was disabled by rheumatism. At least, that 
was the conclusion of her owner when she 
found the poor little fowl unable to walk. 
The warmth of the kitchen and invalid’s diet 
had already worked wonders as her appearance 
indicated. Her sojourn was not jealously 
regarded as an intrusion by the four-footed 
inmates who rubbed noses with her as much 
as to say, ‘‘You are welcome.” 

Calling some weeks later I expressed sur- 
prise to find the basket still tenanted. ‘‘Isn’t 
the poor little hen well yet?’’ was the query. 
“Long ago,”’ was the reply, “that is another 
rheumatic hen.” 

Who shall say whether Mrs. Hen Number 
Two was really afflicted with this malady, or 
whether Number One in hen language had 
told her friends of the barnyard of the royal 
time she had had in the kitchen hospital, 
causing the others to feign indisposition for 
the sake of a visit to this hospitable and 
humane family? EDITH M. RUSSELL. 


Very truly yours, 


I have two brothers 


We have pet rabbits, guinea-pigs, hens, chickens, pigeons, and a pet black mare. 


We are good to our pets and 


EVERETT J. RAYNES. 


KIND TO THE BIRDS 


We are always pleased to see editors give 
space in their papers to reports of kind acts. 
The following from the Missouri Concordian 
shows that the boys and girls of that town 
are well versed in the art of being kind: 

The editor is pleased to state that many 
bird-houses have gone up in Concordia, dur- 
ing the summer, and it seems that the martin, 
wren, oriole, cat-bird, robin, and other 
birds like our town, feeling that they have 
protection here. We are proud of the boys 
and girls, who admire and care for the feath- 
ered songsters. There is no keener pleasure 
derived from any source than that which 
comes from the possession of bird neighbors. 

Recently, during a thunder-storm, a limb 
was broken from a tree in our neighbor’s yard. 
An oriole’s nest containing two little birds was 
artistically attached to the limb. Our little 
friend Ralph Detert saw into the matter and 
fastened the broken limb, nest, birds and all, 
to a big chestnut tree and had the pleasure of 
seeing how the old birds came flying happily 
to feed the little ones. Since then the little 
birds have become strong and have forsaken 
their lofty home and started for somewhere in 
the tree world. 

No doubt, there are many other boys and 
girls in Concordia that would do the same, 
judging from the many bird-houses we see. 


A ROBIN’S INGENUITY 


The following extraordinary incident is 
vouched for by the Needham, Massachusetts, 
Chronicle: 

Close by the home of Mrs. Gustavus de 
Lesdernier, one day recently, occurred an in- 
cident showing almost unbelievable ingenuity 
on the part of a pair of robins in caring for 
their fledglings. A young bird fluttered from 
the nest and beat about in a helpless sort of 
way on the ground below. One of the old 
birds seeing its plight, flew to the ground and 
spread out its wings near to the little robin, 
which finally, by accident or design, fluttered 
upon the extended wings. After several at- 
tempts the older bird, seemingly aided by the 
other parent bird, finally succeeded in reach- 
ing the nest where the adventurous fledgling 
was deposited in safety among his companions. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 

THE TROTTING HORSE 
Yes, buried yonder on the hill 
From which you see the ancient mill; 
The pleasant stream whose placid flow 
The meadow gladdens green below; 
Where Bobolink on listless wings 
Alights and from the thistle sings; 
Rests where we laid her down—ah, well 
Three summers now, our bonny Belle; 
And o’er the form we held so proud, 
The daisies weave a snow-white shroud. 


My heart, my poor heart, almost bleeds 
To hear the course of other steeds 

That fling their full manes to the breeze; 
While shines the light on lifted knees, 
On glossy neck and nostrils wide, 

On straining flank and moist-dark side; 
For hoofs that once. once rose and fell 
Are silent now—poor little Belle. 


The course to her was glad and wild, 
What play is to the little child; 
And, slipping out beneath her feet. 
It rang with music clear and sweet. 


October came the year she died, 

Its blue skies stretching far and wide; 
The gold sun glinting in the air; 

And beauty, beauty ev’ry where. 

Oh, can I; can I e’er forget? 

No, no; the day is with me yet: 

The throng that surged, a swelling tide. 
Now here, now there, on ev’ry side, 
Until my senses seemed to reel; 

But Belle was true, as true as steel. 


She knew her mission, knew it well, 
As in her ear I whispered: “Belle, 

You know that much, that all depends 
On you today, both home and friends. 
Gold, gold to lift the mortgage, dear; 


Gold, gold for home and friends and cheer.’ 


She let her velvet nostrils fall; 

She answered with a gentle call. 

It was her way, her way to tell 

Me just to trust her, Belle, our Belle. 


Hark. Now the pistol-shot 
And, like a bird on storm-sped wings, 
Thrilled with an impulse none can stay 
Swift as a swallow flits away. 


A glimpse of earth, a glimpse of sky; 
A sea of faces passing by, 

Drawn by anxiety and pain— 

Some faces ne’er to smile again. 
There’s not a quiver. None I feel 
Come down the lines from bits of steel 
So quietly Belle moves along, 

Each movement like the flow of song; 
And all so noiseless is her tread, 

She seems a phantom of the dead 


It is the home-stretch now; but see, 
A shadow falls in front of me. 

’Tis Charger Bill the mighty roan, 
A terror to the race-course grown. 
His strength is failing, all but gone. 
The whip descends; he struggles on. 


She springs 


His wild eyes stare; his poor mouth bleeds 


He falters, fails; and Belle, Belle leads. 
Then as the white flag flutters, falls, 

A voice above it clearly calls; 

While thousands with the echo swell 

A victory for Belle, our Belle. 


As sunset closed its crimson gates, 
Where still another day awaits, 

Life that to Belle was young and sweet 
Passed to a stranger, prouder heat. 
She gave her life that I might live; 
Gave all her dear heart had to give. 
And though her hoof-beats now are still, 
I think of her upon the hill, 

Her whom we held so justly proud, 
O’er whom the daisies weave a shroud; 
For whom my tears so fondly well, 

A flood of love for Belle, our Belle. 


LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER, 


North Orange, Mass. 


In nearly all cases the natural curve of a 


horse’s neck is better than the artificial 
tion created by the checkrein.— Horse 


OSi- 
orld. 


By GUY RICHARDSON in September National Magazine 


THE STORY OF 


HT is wholly due to the shrewd 
H foresight of the late George 
T. Angell, and not to any of 
the regular book publishers 
here, that ‘‘Black Beauty”’ 
has had such a phenomenal 
twenty years’ history in this 
country. Indeed, when the 
attention of the leading Boston publishing 
firm was called to this English volume, back 
in the eighties, they promptly turned it down 
as unpromising of profit. In February, 1890, 
Mr. Angell received his first copy of the book 
sent by a friend in New York without com- 
ment. Though it had been printed in England 
thirteen years before, he had never heard of it. 
He read it through, and then immediately 
asked for estimates for its printing here in 
large quantities, at the same time issuing a 
call from the American Humane Education 
Society for funds with which to aid in its cir- 
culation. In the first American edition, Mr. 
Angell wrote in his introduction: 

“For more than twenty years this thought 
has been upon my mind. Somebody must 
write a book which shall be as widely read as 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and shall have as wide- 
spread and powerful influence in abolishing 
cruelty to horses as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ had 
on the abolition of human slavery. 

“Many times, by letter and word of mouth, 
I have called the attention of American writers 
to this matter and asked them to undertake 
it. At last the book has come to me—not 
from America, but from England, where al- 
ready over ninety thousand copies have been 
sold.”’ 

The impression produced upon the philan- 
thropist by reading this book, for which he 
had been waiting ever since he began his 
crusade against animal cruelty, is strikingly 
shown in his words, ‘‘I have read each of its 
two hundred and thirty-eight beautifully 
printed pages, from its cheerful beginning to 
its happy end. I am glad to say that happi- 
ness predominates and finally triumphs,”’ His 
enthusiasm to extend this gospel of kindness 
to horses led him to express the wish that a 
copy of the book might be placed in every 
home in America and that he might live long 
enough to print and distribute a million copies. 
Years before his death, this last wish had been 
realized, for by 1909 he had been instrumental 
in publishing and causing to be published from 
two to three million copies of the book. 

First American Edition in 1890 

Of the first American edition, printed in 
1890, copies were sent to all the leading news- 
papers in the land. More than a thousand 
favorable press notices were the result, one of 
the most remarkable being the words of 
Captain John Codman, in the New York 
Commercial Advertiser of May 13, 1890, who 
says, ‘‘I sat down to read it last night and did 
not move from my chair until it was finished.” 
He then told of the horses of fashion which he 
could see from his window opposite Grace 
Church (New York), and his interview with 
them in which “‘the poor beasts seemed to 
discern pity in my face, and every feature of 
their own had a tongue that said, ‘For God’s 
sake—yes, for God’s sake, for we are his 
creatures—go into that church and tell the 
preacher to cut short his ‘‘lessons for the day,”’ 
and to send his congregation out here to take 
an object lesson from us!’ I wish that Dr. 
Huntington would take ‘Black Beauty’ into 
his pulpit and let him preach to his people. 
The text? He may find it in the book of the 
prophet Joel, i:18, ‘How do the beasts groan!’ ” 

Such free advertising in the daily papers 
brought unprecedented attention to the horse 
story, and in ninety days from its publication 
by the American Humane Education Society, 
seventy thousand copies were ordered. That 
the demand has steadily increased is shown by 
the fact that recently the same Society has 


“BLACK BEAUTY” 


placed an order with the Chapple Publishing 
Company of Boston for fifty thousand copies, 
and this exactly twenty years after Mr. Angell 
first discovered the book to the American 
reading public! The records of the American 
Humane Education Society show that that 
organization alone has published over eight 
hundred thousand copies of ‘“‘Black Beauty”’ 
within a score of years, During the same time 
the book has been printed by many other 
publishers, both from plates generously loaned 
by the above-mentioned Society, and by sev- 
eral independent firms, so that Mr. Angell’s 
estimate of a total circulation in America of 
about three million copies is considered by 
experts not to be exaggerated. 


Copies Given Away by Thousands 


Probably no book, since the invention of 
printing, has been given away in such large 
quantities as has ‘‘Black Beauty,” excepting, 
of course, the Holy Bible. Friends of horses 
have sometimes paid for as many as one thou- 
sand copies of ‘Black Beauty’”’ for free dis- 
tribution. Another reason for the tremendous 
circulation of the volume is the readiness with 
which periodicals have used it as a premium. 
The Youth's Companion and other high-class 
publications have thus helped to swell the 
editions of this book by hundreds of thousands. 
Many workers in the humane cause are still 
selling the book at cost and discriminately 
giving it away so that the American Humane 
Education Society finds now, after having 
extensively advertised ‘‘Black Beauty’ for 
twenty years and having itself given away the 
volume by thousands, that it requires at least 
25,000 copies annually to supply the demands 
still being received at its office. One of its 
last shipments, made in July, was of three 
hundred copies, in English, to Robert College, 
Constantinople, where they will be distributed 
among all the English schools of Turkey, and 
the book will be translated into both Turkish 
and Armenian for distribution among the 
natives who have not learned English. 

A glance at the library of the American 
Humane Education Society shows the wide 
extent to which this remarkable book has 
been translated already into foreign languages. 
These include Arabic, printed at Beirut, Syria; 
Hindustani, Lucknow, 1895; Hindustani, Cal- 
cutta, 1900; ‘‘Telegu,’’ India, Madras, 1898; 
Italian, Florence, 1896; Italian, Turin, 1904; 
Greek (modern), Athens, 1894; French, Lau- 
sanne (Switzerland), 1902; and Swedish, 
Orebro, 1894. Besides these editions, printed 
abroad, the book has been published in Ger- 
man at Cincinnati, in Spanish at New York, 
and in Italian at Boston. Only the other day 
I was told by a traveler to China that she had 
seen the story printed as a serial in a native 
magazine at Shanghai. I have no doubt that 
other translations have been made which 
have not come to the attention of the American 
Humane Education Society. 


Something About the Author 


But what of the author of this famous 
book? Is it not significant that the two 
most successful animal stories ever written 
were composed by women, one English, and 
the other Canadian, for Miss Saunders, whose 
“Beautiful Joe’’ was a prize story of the 
American Humane Education Society, is a 
native and resident of Halifax. The pathetic 
history of Anna Sewell has more than one 
parallel in English literature. A humble home 
in Yarmouth, a cripple for life from her teens, 
and death just after the success of her book 
in England became known! Her mother was 
a writer of books, her father a business man 
whose duties required a ten miles’ drive from 
home. It was driving her father to and from 
the Shoreham station that Anna uncon- 
sciously studied for ‘‘Black Beauty.’’ An 


interesting a of her and of the influence 
ushnell on her work is shown in 


of Horace 
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the reminiscence of a friend who had been 
visiting the family: 

“‘When the carriage that was to take me 
to the station came to the door, Anna was 
standing in the hall, enveloped in a large 
mackintosh. The future writer of ‘Black 
Beauty’ was to be my driver. I found that 
she and her mother were in the habit of driving 
out most days without attendance, the under- 
standing between themselves and the horse 
being perfect. The persistent rain obliged us 
to keep up our umbrellas. Anna seemed 
simply to hold the reins in her hand, trusting 
to her voice to give all the needed directions 
to her horse. She evidently believed in a 
horse having a moral nature, if we may judge 
by her mode of remonstrance. ‘Now thee 
shouldn’t walk up this hill; don’t thee see 
how it rains? Now thee must go a little 
faster; thee would be sorry for us to be late 
at the station.” I think it was during this 
drive that I told Anna of something Horace 
Bushnell had written about animals. Soon 
after the publication of ‘Black Beauty’ I had 
a little note from her, written from her sofa, 
in which she says: ‘The thoughts you gave 
me from Horace Bushnell years ago have fol- 
lowed me entirely through the writing of my 
book, and have, more than anything else, 
helped me to feel it was worth a great effort 
to try, at least, to bring the thoughts of men 
more in harmony with the purposes of God 
on this subject.’”’ 

Received Only One Hundred Dollars 

Miss Sewell had the advantage of all in- 
valids by being able to concentrate her mind 
upon her writing. It was not hurriedly done. 
It was not done for pay. Her English pub- 
lisher bought the manuscript outright for just 
twenty pounds, and neither she nor her family 
ever received another penny from the sale of 
the book. It was virtually a gift to the world. 
Her journal shows that the work was begun 
previous to November 6, 1871. It was not 
till late in 1876 that this entry occurs: ‘I 
have for six years been confined to the house 
and to my sofa, and have from time,to time, 
as I was able, been writing what I think will 
turn out a little book, its special aim being to 
induce kindness, sympathy, and an under- 
standing treatment of horses.’’ Still another 
year passed before the first proofs were re- 
ceived. Thus the book, as we know it, is the 
concentration of the thoughts of a vigorous 
mind through at least six long years, wearied 
with physical pain and weakness which often 
compelled the writer to leave off transcribing 
at the most interesting places. Even then, 
the author could write only with pencil, the 
faithful mother, sitting by, receiving the paper 
and making a fair copy. No one familiar 
with the story will be surprised to learn that 
its creator was a woman Of rare and intense 
piety, chastened by a discipline which per- 
haps led her to put herself in the poor horses’ 
place as a person unacquainted with physical 
suffering could not have done. The volume ap- 
peared near the end of 1877, and within a year 
Anna Sewell was freed from human suffering. 

As between the endorsements which the 
book received upon its publication in America, 
from more than a score of eminent college 
presidents and bishops, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, whose words are before me, 
and the testimony of the city missionaries to 
the London cabmen, I prefer to close with the 
latter: They say nothing has told so strongly 
for good among the men themselves, or in- 
duced such humane treatment of horses, as 
the influence and teaching they have gained 
from ‘Black Beauty.” 


CENSUS OF HORSES 
Incredible as it may seem, the census re- 
as tells us that there are twenty-one million 
lorses in the United States. Great as has 
been the development of the automobile, the 
horse still holds his own. What is more re- 


markable, horses are worth on an average ten 
dollars more a head than they were a year ago. 
The horse thus shares in the general prosperity. 


A “BLACK 


VACATION FOR THE HORSES 


We are glad to note that the Massachusetts 
press is agitating vacations for horses. The 
Gazette of Hyde Park says admirably: 

Everyone who can command the time and 
has the means seems to be having a vacation 
and much-needed rest. Looking out from 
our office window on the deserted appearance 
of our streets, we have frequently wondered 
why some movement has not been made to 
give the poor horses attached to delivery 
wagons, heavy trucks and tip-carts, a vaca- 
tion for a week or so during the hot weather. 
Surely they need it, and one looks with pity 
on these poor dumb animals, as patiently 
from day to day they do their master’s will, 
and we would look with the keenest pleasure 
upon a concerted movement to give them a 
week’s rest. Every owner of a horse or 
horses, could easily arrange this humane 
matter, and when accomplished we can ap- 
preciate the keen satisfaction the owner must 
feel in having done something worthy of 
public commendation. Giving the horses a 
vacation is a good movement, and let all join 
in passing it along. 


“PATSY 34” 


Seldom has so much space in the daily 
prints been devoted to accounts of old horses 
as was recently given to ‘‘Patsy 34,” the dis- 
tinguished work-horse of Cincinnati, whose 
long life of twenty years of hard labor in the 
shafts of an ice wagon and nine years welli- 
earned respite in the pleasant pastures of his 
humane owners, came to a peaceful end last 
month. 

Over two years ago the picture of Patsy 
was published in Our Dumb Animals. We 
are more recently indebted to Mr. E. Robb 
Zaring of the Western Christian Advocate for 
an extended account of this aged horse. For 
twenty years, every dav except Sundays in 
the depth of winter, Patsy labored between 
the tight traces, hauling the cooling blocks 
that preserved the food for thousands of 
families. 

He was a well-known figure in the streets 
of the city to the prosperity of which he long 
contributed. In his latter years, upon each 
annual work-horse parade, the proud but 
toilworn veteran was the chief attraction 
to thousands. Patsy’s long career of useful- 
ness furnishes forceful proof that kind treat- 
ment pays best in the long run. 


Remember that water is the first great 
need of animals in hot weather. 


BEAUTY ” 


THE MORNING RIDE 
Each morn I mount my dusky steed, 
Matchless of strength, endurance, speed, 
And then to Care I say good-bye, 
As o’er the road we swiftly fly: 
Black Harry and I 


Over the fences, swift as light, 

Over the fields, like shades of night; 

Over the meadows, and far away, 

Onward to meet the breaking day. 
Black Harry and I. 


Then into a woodland’s dusky bowers, 
Drenched with the dew-drops’ sparkling showers 
Where lingers yet the deep twilight— 
Putting a check on our arrow-flight. 
Black Harry and I. 


Across a brooklet, purling low, 

Beside a river’s stately flow. 

Skimming along the grassy bank, 

Where stand the willows, rank on rank. 
Black Harry and I. 


Through meadows fair we gallop on, 

Steep’d in the light of rosy dawn: 

O’er ditch and wall and granite ledge, 

Past house and barn, through wayside hedge. 
Black Harry and I. 

With flashing eyes and flowing mane, 

Spurning the ground with fierce disdain: 

With tireless muscles playing fast 

We skim the ground like North Wind’s blast. 
Black Harry and I. 

With dainty tread we skirt a bog,— 

Then onward like the Whippet dog: 

No match has he, my noble horse, 

When stretched upon his morning course. 
Black Harry and I. 


I'd match him ’gainst the swift red deer, 
Without the slightest doubt or fear: 
I’d match him ’gainst the Thoroughbred, 
For well I know we'd be ahead, 

Black Harry and I. 


Then home we turn with joyous stride, 
Care free after the morning ride: 
My noble horse’s work is done, 
But mine, alas! has just begun. 
Black Harry and I. 
MILDRED I. BOURLET, 
in The Vermonter. 


COLOR AND AGE OF HORSES 


A reliable authority on horses says that the 
gray live the longest, and that the roans come 
next in order. lacks seldom live to be over 
twenty, and creams rarely live more than 
ten or fifteen years. 
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New Bands of Mercy 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 
the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


ith Names of Presidents 


Easton, Mass 
Center School 
Div. 8 

Letitia Bird 
Div. 9 

C. L. King 
Div. 10 

Ruth Simpson 
Div. 11 ‘ 
K. J. Lyons 
Div. 12 

L. E. Canegaly 
So. Easton School 


2 Div. 1 


Louise G. Marshall 
Div. 2 

L. S. Marshall 
Center School 
Div. 1 

Helen F. Duncan 
Div. 2 

G. A. Codding 
Eastondale School 
Harriet V. Stone 
Howard School 
Letitia Ebbs 

Bay Road School 
Miss Cavanaugh 
Poquanticut School 
kK. F. Rogers 
Unionville School 
Div. 1 

M. W. Sisson 

Div. 2 

Mabel Leach 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Grammar School 


502 Div. 1 


77509 


77510 


77523 


J. H. Tangney 
Div. 2 

M. K. Murphy 
Div. 3 

L. E. Haines 


5 Div. 4 


M. R. Newcomb 
Spring Hill School 
Mary O. Mackey 


7 Jarvesville School 


Ellen A. Sullivan 

E. Sandwich School 
M. Grace Larkin 

So. Sandwich School 
Helen M. Benson 
Forestdale School 
Alice G. Dolloff 
Bourne, Mass. 
Grammar School 
Div. 1 

A. H. Cochrane 
Div. 2 

Ruth Johnson 

Div. 3 

Miss Shedd 
Sagamore School 
Div. 1 

E. C. Hempel 

Div. 2 

Miss Fish 

Div. 3 

Miss Howes 

Center Primary School 
Miss Sears 

Pocasset School 
Blanche F. Irving 
Bournedale School 
Miss Perry 
Monument Beach School 
Lulu Berry 
Cataumet School 
Dorothy Wye 
Buzzards Bay School 
Flora L. Phinney 


Wash., D. C. 
Grant School 
No. 1 


Rebecca Toffie 


| 77524 


No. 2 

Marion Gawler 
No. 3 

Blanch Edwards 
No. 4 

Edner Garner 
No. 5 

Edwin Brooks 
No. 6 

D. Solberg 

No. 7 

Annette Jarvins 
No. 8 

Garnet Ingram 
No. 9 

Martin Hunt 


2 No. 10 


Edmond Bruce 
No. 11 

Louise McGuiness 
No. 12 

Gertrude Lietz 
No. 13 

Berry Clark 

No. 14 

Jessica Adams 
Weightman School 


7 No.1 


James Travers 
No. 2 

Elsie Firor 

No. 3 

Mary Keady 
No. 4 

Jack Omohundro 
No. 5 

Leon Hamman 
No. 6 

Harry Cogswell 
No. 7 

Mary Santinyer 
No. 8 

Mary Cook 


5 No. 9 


Allan Virts 
Chevy Chase School 


6 No. 1 


Clift R. Richards 
No. 2 

Ada Swingrit 
No. 3 

Donald Simpson 
No. 4 

Everett Gottleib 
No. 5 

Virginia Smith 
No. 6 

Leonard Gioranalli 
No. 7 

Howard Gottleib 
Jackson School 
No. 1 

Arita Cobb 

No. 2 

Mason Reid 

No. 3 

Grace Fox 

No. 4 

William Looker 
No. 5 

Katharine Rohrer 
No. 6 

Edward Pennabaker 
No. 7 

John Mackall 
Addison School 
No. 1 

Richard Haughton 
No. 2 

Olive Schafer 

No. 3 

Willie Berg 

No. 4 

Austin McCormick 
No. 5 

Harry Beach 

No. 6 

Mildred Stalcup 
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No. 7 

Emily Havener 
No. 8 

W. Rosenbusch 
Reservoir School 
No. 1 

Arthur Woody 
No. 2 

Douglas Greene 
No. 3 

Wilbert Imlay 
Conduit School 
No. 1 

Arnold Crumbaugh 
No. 2 

Earl Binstead 
Thaddeus Stevens School 
Div. 1 

Jessie Patterson 
No. 2 

Helene Griffin 
No. 3 

Harry Magruder 
No. 4 

William Watkins 
No. 5 

Heugh Bradford 
No. 6 

Nellie Haney 
No. 7 

Miss Lucy A. Barbour 
No. 8 

Elizabeth Blue 
No. 9 

Mamie Brown 
No. 10 

Emmett Rogers 
No. 11 

Mary L. Davis 
No. 12 

Eugene Williams 


5 No. 13 


Grace Smith 
Myrtella Miner School 
No. 1 

Eliza Braxton 

No. 2 

Eva Martin 

No. 3 

Veva Hansbrough 
No. 4 

Ethel Parnell 

No. 5 

Serena Lomax 

No. 6 

Catherene Strothers 
No. 7 

Benzetta Roach 
No. 8 

Mary L. Mason 
Martha B. Briggs School 
No. 1 

M. E. Merriwether 
No. 2 

E. A. Watson 

No. 3 

Armand Cole 

No. 4 

Lonza Frazier 

No. 5 

Morgan Brown 
Charles Sumner School 
No. 1 

Miss M. M. Orme 
No. 2 

M. V. Ruby 

No. 3 

Francis B. Brooks 
No. 4 

E. Washington 
No. 5 

Mary Riley 
Sumner Magruder School 
No. 1 

Julia Syphax 

No. 2 

Duke Fields 

No. 3 

Viola Collier 
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77617 


| 77618 


| 77619 


77620 


| 77621 


77622 


| 77623 


77624 


| 77629 
| 77630 


77631 
77632 
77633 
77634 
77635 


| 77636 
| 77637 


77638 
77639 


| 77640 


77641 


77649 


77650 


No. 4 

Louise Pugh 
Norway, So. Car. 
Norway 

Ruth Able 
Duluth, Minn, 
Madison School 
No. 1 

Fritz Swanson 
No. 2 

Carl Olin 

No. 3 

Arthur Olson 


2 No. 4 


Beatrice Miller 
No. 5 

Jennie Olin 
Jackson School 
Room 16 

Miss House 


5 Room 14 


Miss Linehan 
Room 12 

Miss Hammill 
Room 6 

Miss Larsen 
Room 4 

Miss Crawley 
Room 8 

Miss West 
Room 9 

Miss Thompson 
Room 2 

Miss Schovell 
Room 17 

Miss Burihorn 
Room 13 

Miss Witzel 
Room 11 

Miss Richardson 
Room 5 

Miss Harris 
Room 7 

Miss Ghibert 
Room 10 

Miss Shaver 
Room 3 

Miss Allen 
Franklin School 
No. 1 

No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 
No. 11 

No. 12 

Titusville, Pa. 
Titusville 

Mr. Samuel Nock 
Ludlow, Mass. 


2 Grammar School, Rm. 12 


Karl Burdon 
Madison, Wis. 
Draper Seniors 
Gilbert Greve 
Draper Juniors 
Alice Meidell 
St. Patricks Bands 
No. 1 

Gregory M. McCormick 
No. 2 

Helen Baillie 
No. 3 

John Vaughn 
Bancroft, S. D. 
L. T. L. 

Marion Wilcox 
Bath, Maine 
Beginners Dept. 
Evelyn Oliver 
Brown 

Henry Robins 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 
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Woolwich, Maine 
“Band” 

Ira Rice 
Providence, R. I. 
Golden Rule 
Div. 1 

Lena D. Sheldon 
Div. 2 

Helen C. Baxter 
Div. 3 

Florence L. Cowdrey 


5 Div. 4 


Julia Pepper 

Normal School 
Helping Hand 
Alice W. Case 


77657 Helping Hand 

Mary H. Gaynor 
77658 Willing Workers 

Lina F. Bates 
77659 Helping Hand 

Mary L. Perham 
77660 Helping Hand 

Jennie E. Aull 
77661 Helping Hand 

Mary A. McArdle 
77662 Loyal Defenders 

M. L. Brown 
77663 Protectors of the Helpless 

Emily Rothwell 

Bristol, R. 1. 

Byfield School 
77664 Div. 1 

J. H. Bailey, Jr. 
77665 Div. 2 

Ina P. Warren 
77666 Div. 3 

H. A. Coggeshall 
77667 Div. 4 

Mary L. O’Brien 
77668 Div. 5 

W. R. Brodie 
77669 Div. 6 

Annie Scanlon 
77670 Div. 7 

Josephine Kerr 
77671 Div. 8 

C. A. Monroe 
77672 Colt Memorial High School 

A. L. Williams 

Walley School 
77673 Div. 1 

Matilda G. Healey 
77674 Div. 2 

Grace Allan 
77675 Div. 3 

Annie Adams 
77676 Div. 4 

Julia H. Gorham 
77677 Div. 5 

Katherine E. Scalon 
77678 Div. 6 

Ethel J. Saunders 
77679 Div. 7 

May A. Shannon 
77680 Div. 8 

Gertrude E. Church 

Nayatt, R. I. 
77681 Kindness 

Pearl L. Beazley 

West Barrington, R. 1. 
77682 Kindness 

Bertha S. Hicks 

Barrington, R. 1. 
77683 Kindness 

Bertha B. Smith 

Phillipsdale, R. 1. 

Primary School 
77684 Willing Workers 

Mary E. Murphy 
77685 Willing Workers 

Annie Roes 

E. Providence, R. 1 

Broadway School 

Willing Workers 
77686 Div. 1 

C. M. Daggett 
77687 Div. 2 


Emma F. Read 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
MY CAT AND I 


I will draw the curtains, dearie, 
And shut out every ray 

Of the twilight, cold and dreary— 
Speed the dying day. 

Snugly in my deepest rocker, 
Cozily we lie, 

Not a rap upon the knocker 
Heed my cat and I. 


Let me stir the embers, dearie, 
In the glowing grate; 

Make the room look bright and cheery 
Though the hours grow late. 

Snugly ’mong the downy pillows, 
Dreamily we lie, 

Nor the wind among the willows 
Heed my cat and I. 


Summer friends may come, my dearie, 
With tfeir fawning eyes— 

When the days grow dark and dreary 
Summer friendship flies. 

You're a friend that’s worth the keeping— 
Tender, tried, and true; 

You share my sorrow when I’m weeping, 
Share my gladness, too. 

R. W. BESSENGER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Any herd-owner will tell you that his cows 
give more milk with a herdsman who loves 
animals and is interested in his work than 
with one who does his duties in a perfunctory 
and unsympathetic manner. This is because 
the milk-giving mechanism depends. for its 
best working, upon the well-being of the whole 
animal, physical and mental; and the cow, to 
do her best, should be kept contented in mind 
as well as comfortable in body. 


MOTHERLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT 


MONUMENT TO A CAT 


Brooklyn Editor Erects Stone in Memory of Pet 
That Saved Five Lives 

In memory of Tabby, a cat, who five years 
ago saved the lives of Mr. Melville W. Smith, 
a newspaper editor, of No. 1130 Halsey 
street, Brooklyn, his wife and three children, 
a small granite headstone was erected recently 
over the pet’s grave in the rear of the Smith 
home. Tabby had just passed his fifteenth 
birthday when he was killed by a trolley car. 

It was on a cold winter night in 1905 that 
the cat endeared himself to the members of 
the Smith household. While all were sleeping 
soundly, a coal flew out of the grate in the 
kitchen stove, setting fire to the woodwork. 
Tabby, on his cushion near the stove, dis- 
covered the danger and ran upstairs to the 
bedroom of Mr. Smith. 

Leaping on the bed, the cat pulled at the 
covers and meowed so lustily that Mr. Smith 
was awakened. By that time the house had 
filled with smoke. Groping through the hall- 
way, Mr. Smith, after arousing his wife, as- 
sisted the three children from the house. 

“If it hadn’t been for Tabby, we should 
have been suffocated,’’ Mr. Smith often said. 


DOGS AND BOYS IN BOHEMIA 
More than elsewhere in the world, boys are 
treated as nuisances in Bohemia. In that 
country all the butter is churned by tread- 
mill power, furnished by dogs. One of the 
laws is that, if any boy throws a stone, even 
accidentally, and hits a dog, the boy must 
work the churn power until twenty pounds of 
butter have been made. If the lad happens 
to be lame, so that he can not use his legs, he 
must hire some one to do the work, or go to 

jail for three days— The Boys’ World. 


Photograph by CHAS. E. RAU, Mason City, Iowa 


KINDNESS PAYS 


A beautiful German story relates how one 
day a little girl, named Jeannette, witnessed a 
great army review. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of spectators crowded around the stand, 
before which the emperor was to watch .the 
passing regiments. While Jeannette was seated 
in the stand, she saw an old, feeble woman 
trying very hard to get where she could see. 
The little German girl said to herself, ‘‘It is 
not right for me to sit here, when Iam strong 
and well and can stand, while that poor, feeble 
old woman can see nothing. I ought to honor 
old age, as I want some one to honor me when 
Iam old.”” Then she gave up her seat to the 
old woman, and went and stood in the crowd. 
But while Jeannette was standing upon her 
tiptoes, trying in vain to see, a courtier of the 
emperor, covered with gold lace, elbowed his 
way to her side, as he said, ‘‘Little girl, her 
majesty would be pleased to see you in the 
royal box.’’ When the abashed child stood 
before the empress, she graciously said, ‘‘Come 
here, my daughter, and sit with me. I saw 
you give up your seat to that old woman, and 
now you must remain by my side.’”’ So God 
honors those who honor his servants, and no 
act of kindness will go unrewarded. 


1910 PHILOSOPHY 

Long. visits, long stories, long essays, long 
exhortations, and long prayers seldom profit 
those who have to do with them. Life is 
short. Timeisshort. Moments are precious. 
Learn to condense, abridge, and intensify. 
Learn to be short. Lop off the branches; 
stick to the main facts in your case. If you 
speak, tell your message, and hold your 
peace; if you write, boil down two sentences 
into one, and three words into two. 
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Receipts by M. S. P. C. A. for July, 1910 
Fines and witness fees, $234.75. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS 

Mrs. Ernestine M. Kettle, $100, ‘“‘In memory of James 
Freeman Clarke, who believed that animals have souls,”’ 
$50; Jackson K. Sears, $10; Miss Heloise Meyer, $10; 
D. S. Smith, $4; A.C. Hutton, $3; Malcomb & Coomb, 
$3; Dr. J. B. Atwater, $3; American P. & P. Co., $3; 
F. D. Heywood, $3; Franklin P. Rice, $3; Mrs. R. W. 
Glidden, $1.50; William Balmer, $1.50; Mrs. A. H. 
Hovey, $1.50; Miss Mary Monteith, $1.25. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

S. S. of Chestnut Hill Chapel, ‘“‘Charity,”"” by Richard 
M. Saltonstall, Mrs. Henry Allen, for Angell Memorial 
Building, Joseph Metcalf, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Brown, Mrs. 
E. A. Darling, H. A. Moses, Miss Josephine B. Sturgis, 
Geo. W. Tapley, Hon. M. P. Knowlton, Haynes & Co., 
A. H. Goetting, S. B. Strong, Miss N. J. Griggs, C. H. 
Peirce, Mrs. Kate P. Taft, Jno. T. Way, Mrs. W. D. 
Flagg, Mrs. Charles Liffler, Miss M.C. Yarrow, for cir- 
culation of ‘‘Horse’s Prayer.”’ Miss Annie M. Dore, for 
watering horses, W. H. Smith, W. & E. Leonard, Wm. 
Skinner & Sons, B. F. Perkins & Son, C. A. Maynard, 
E. T. Smith & Co., Ware, Pratt & Co., Mrs. John H_ Coes, 
Mrs. H. E. Shaw, D. H. Fanning, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Wright Wire Co., David Gessner, Miss Mary 
Hoar, Mrs. Ellen F. Rogers, A. & E. G. May, Mrs. Erastus 
Jones, Mrs. B. F. Dutton, ‘‘Friends,’”” by Miss Annie M. 
Dore, for watering horses. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Miss K. R. Okie, Mrs. Emma C. Titus, Chas. Jenkins, 
Mrs. H. A. Hovey, G. W. Spaulding, Nathan F. Clark, 
Beckwith & Pike, W. W. Working Co., Mrs. G. H. 
Southard, Miss Elizabeth Phelps, “‘A friend,”” Miss M. 
Louis Jackson, C. C. Gamwell, H. J. Perkins & Co., 
Miss C. S. Phipps, P. C. Fitzpatrick, C. J. Bridgman, 
Mrs. W. F. Fletcher, W. D. Curtiss, Mrs. D. F. Hunt, 
Mrs. J. L. Worthy, Hon. J. B. Carroll, Homer, Foote & 
Co., Mrs. W. O. Day, Knox Automobile Co., Mrs. Arthur 
R. Smith, Dexter Knight, A. H. Sagandorph, Mrs. J. K. 

Green, Grace E. Gabriel, R. F. Rebboli. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. Myra P. Hayter, Miss M. Knadler, Thomas Field, 
Mrs. Dr. Collamore, Mrs. T. P. Hull, B. P. Barker, Mrs. 
A. L. Washburn, Mrs. F. L. Bryant, for Angell Memorial 
Building, Samuel Keene, Friend at Copley Sq. Watering 
Station, Miss Mary L. Offutt, ‘A. M.’’ for Angell Memorial 
Building, Mrs. Elizabeth Gifford, Chas. W. Sabin, Mrs. 
K. S. Gorham, F. W. Bridges, N. H. Dyer, F. P. Merrill, 
M. L. Walton, C. O. Dennison, Patrick Mooney, Buttrick 
Lumber Co., Waltham Coal Co., P. H. Graves & Son, 
Frank Davis, C. E. Miles, M. D., Frank W. Plummer, 
M. D., Malden Trust Co., Miss L. B. Willson, J. D. Cobb, 
H. A. Hutchinson, P. M., D. J. Hurley, Mrs. J. E. Smith, 
E.C. Paul, T. T. Marsh, Geo. French, Rev. John W. Morri- 
son, E. J. Tincker, M. W. Steadman, Mrs. Geo. Warren, 
Charles R. Myers, Clifford R. Canon, Francis E. Leipe, 
F. C. Heath, Mrs. W. H. Johnson, H. I. Roberts, R. De P. 
Tytus, 
. J. A. Ham, Hon. E. T. Slocum, John F. Noxon, 
Jr., F. P. Simpson, Geo. A. Prediger, Alice W. Seaver, 
Mrs. “4 H. Reeves, C. N. Foote, Geo. H. Shippie, Capital 
Bank Co., Mrs. Herman J. P. Gruno, Daisie M. Simmons, 
Mrs. W. R. Carpenter, Geo. H. Cooper, John Vreeland, 
D.O., Geo. W. Pease, Edward B. ee" Edgar T. Bel- 
den, Mrs. H. T. R. Walker, Mrs. H. Beers, R. P. 
Easeland, Mrs. J. A. Wade, Miss Bonide Foss, C. E. 
Lombard, Miss E. B. Nassau, Miss A. B. Foos, Miss 
Sarah E. Rice, Dr. E. W. Markham, Mrs. James M. Perry, 
Mrs. _Geo. K. Baird, Jr., Mrs. Bradbury Phipps, Mrs. 
W.C. Benton, Mrs. William May, Mrs. E. W. Brayman. 
Mrs. C. O. Brown, Mrs. C. E. Woodruff, Miss J. C. Ross, 
John T. Collins, B. L. Daverance, Mrs. Albert Sitvon, 
Mrs. Calvin Jones, Mrs. Fred Washburn, W. K. Henry, 
Frank Howard, Darr & Moore, Master Marshall Wood, 
Arthur J. Feil, Mrs. Wm. Renne, Martha Brucker, L. Ball, 
Miss Eugenia L. Call, Mrs. L. S. Brooks, Mrs. A. A. 
Bowman, Cheeney & Washburn, M. A. Gould, Miss A. T. 
Aiken, S. Leigh Lotherington, C. R. Fowler, W. P. 
Burge, Geo. S. Abel, Mrs. E. J. Knowles, Mrs. Dexter H. 
Wetherell, Mrs. James Eliott, Mrs. E. J. C. Noble, J. H. 
DeGray, Mrs. W. O. Kenfield, W. M. Syme, David McCor- 
mick & Son, B. M. Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Reed, 
J. H. A. Jones, Mrs. Jennie C. Coe, F. W. Heally, J. W. 
Root, Mrs. Foster Vining, Mrs. Edward Gillett. Mrs. 
Henrietta Reed, Miss Eliza Vining, F. A. Johnson, Amasa 
Holcomb. Miss Hazel M. Stewart, “Chicopee Falls,” 
R. A. Stanley, Rev. A. J. Gammock, Mrs. E. S. Day, 
Irying F. Gould, H. A. Collins, George A. Phillips, G. H. 


Lucy A. Johnson, F. W. Stannard, Miss F. M.° 


Smith, W. J. Berwick, F. A. Houllahan, Jas. Berwick, 
Chas. B. Fleming, Mrs. B. F. Colborn, J. S. Cushing, H. E. 
F. Whiting, J. V. Porter, 
Ropes Drug Co., William Cullivan, I. A. Newhall, S. E. 


Rice, Rhodes Bros., Thos. 
Jordan, Dr. T. J. Springall, Mrs. E. F. M. Lincoln, C. W. 
Hatch, J. F. Fitzgerald, C. H. Spring, Mrs. J. H. Pushee, 
A. D. Shea, M. D., Miss E. A. Hildreth, Mrs. Helen B. 
Brown, Mrs. E. M. Hall, Miss N. M. Woodbridge, Mrs. 
M. P. Babcock, Mrs. C. L. Gardner, Mrs. W. N. Caldwell, 
Mrs. O. H. Smith, Mrs. Chas. Fuller, C. L. Goodhue, H. O 
Smith, Dr. A. McNeish, Dr. E. W. Norwood, Mrs. E. F. 
Fletcher. 

Total, $633.75. 

The American Humane Education Society, $400. 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Hamilton Co. (Ohio) S. P. C. A., $10; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, $4; W. J. Mackenzie, $3; Miss Mary H. Christie, 
$2; Miss S. E. Chamberlin, $1.50; Mrs. M. Z. Watrous, 
$1.50; S. C. Cornell, $1.10; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $1.05; 
Miss V. Kercheval, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Mrs. J. C. McVay, E. P. Ashley, Ezra Crafts, Dr. 


Nellie Bell, Miss H. E. Hood, F. S. Bedford, Edith A. 
Pope, Mrs. M. E. Williams, Rev. J. B. Thompson. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH 

J. H. Livingston, Miss M. J. Carr, Mrs. C. F. Morrison, 
Mrs. Myra P. Hayter, Miss S. C. Fales, Mrs. Emma C. 
Titus, Grace E. Sands, S. F. Worcester, Miss S. S. Warren 
Miss R. Wholley, Miss G. M. Hart, E. C. Dempsey, 
Katherine K. Dinsmore, Alice G. Clark, Mrs. C. W. Lewis, 
W. F. Stanley 2d, Mrs. W. L. Hall, C. H. Morris, Bonney, 
Simmons & Co., W. E. Haskell, Jr., Jessie Hadley, 
W. W. Mast, A. L. Smith, Miss C. L. Harcourt. 

All others, $4.41. 

Total, $50.31. 

Sales of publications, $216.02. 

Total, $1,534.83. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society for 
July, 1910 

Mrs. Alfred West, $200, for Angell Memorial Building; 
Mrs. C. T., $100; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $40.47; Hamilton 
Co. (Ohio) S. P. C. A., $10; State Normal School, Fitch- 
burg, $5; Board of Education, Hastings, Mich., $5; 
Charles E. Stokes, $5; Mrs. Robert Cochran, $3; Mrs. 
M. L. Hall, $2.60; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $2.50; Hornell 
(N. Y.) S. P. C. A., $2.50; Miss C. B. Bourgard, $2; May 
Cammilleri, for Angell Memorial Building, $2; Rockland, 
Me., Public Schools, $1.05. 

Small sales of publications, $14.78. 


ON THINKING GLAD 
Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 
What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 
Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 
Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape the stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 
Get the habit of looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 
Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


A WORD OF KINDNESS 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness— 
Just a flash and it is gone; 

But there’s half a hundred ripples 
Circling on and on and on, 

Bearing hope and joy and comfort 
On each splashing, dashing wave, 

Till you wouldn’t believe the volume 
Of the one kind word you gave. 


Drop a word of cheer and kindness— 
In a minute you forget; 

But there’s gladness still a-swelling 
And there’s joy a-circling yet, 

And you've rolled a wave of comfort 
Whose sweet music can be heard 

Over miles and miles of water 
Just by dropping a kind word. 


—Santa Fe Employees’ Magazine. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


Official organ of all our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all advertising. 
Only gratuitous contributions considered. 

GUY RICHARDSON, 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 
4% Articles for the er, subscri 
sent to the Editor, 45 tilt 


Editor. 


tions, may be 
k St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP _IN 


RATES OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP MASSACHU.- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 
Active Life $100 00 Associate ut $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00. ~Branc 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00. Children’s 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices of Publications 


Publications of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society and of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals for sale at our offices at these prices, 
post-paid: 


Black Beauty cloth, 20 cts. paper 9 cts. 
paper 25 cts. 

paper 20 cts 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. .......... paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. paper 7 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts., paper 8cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’ S price) 

New, illus., $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts., paper, 6 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets (order by number) 

No. 1, Birds; No. 2, Birds; No. 3, 

Dogs; No. 4, Dogs; No. 5, Horses; 

No. 6, Animals; No. 7, Cattle; No. 8, 


Cats; twelve for 5 cents, or ....... .30 per 100 
Humane Education—What to Teach and 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ * os 
An Appeal to Every Woman .......... > ces 
“Mollie White-Foot’s Vacation” (cat 

Hints on the Care of Cows ............. 
Professor Frog's Lecture .............. 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Y iddish) . a 
The Checkrein, § pages 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .. 


The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) tele 


Humane Horse Book, 5 cents each, or 5.00 “ “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H. C. Merwin ........... in = 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........ 
Protection of Animals, by Mr. Angell ... 1.50 “ “ 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or 2.00 “ 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, oe 
The Bell of Atri (illus. ), Longfellow, 
How to Form Bands of Mercy , 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., 
3 cents each, or....... 
Exercises for Teachers and 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, 2 cents for the whole, or 2.00 ‘“* “ 
Band of Mercy ‘Card of Membership ... > iad 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling Silver, "30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; large, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. ~ Special prices on large 
orders to be shipped by freight or express, 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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